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New Lamps of Science 


ALIFORNIA cli- 

mate has done strange- 

ly contrasted things. 
It has brought a host of 
movie stars. Also, it has 
brought to the earth, so to 
say, those more ancient stars 
that appear on the night sky 
the celestial bodies, dear to astronomic- 
ally minded people. Most people visit 
Hollywood when they are in Southern 
California temporarily. But now and 
then there comes to the coast one who 
prefers to wander about in the Observa- 
tories of Mount Wilson, in Pasadena. 
He is eager, or it may be she, to become 
acquainted with the mighty suns and neb- 
ulae that blaze eternally on the firma- 
ment. 

It is worth an interesting thought that 
the study of the stars has also been 
made possible by the noted climate of 
California. 

But it is not only astronomy that de- 


Hundreds of 
thousands miles 
high flames 
shot out of the 
circumference 
of the sun. 
These 
prominences 
are studied at 
Mt Wilson 
Observatory, 
Pasadena. 


(S. F. Examiner 
Picture). 


By Gosinp Benwari LAL 


Mr. Lal, Hearst feature writer, has interviewed Dr. 
Michaelson, Dr. Millikan and numerous other world 
figures in science during recent years. His articles have 
been published widely here and in the East. The fol- 
lowing resume shows the almost startling great contri- 
butions to knowledge made by California scientists. 


velops in this section. Physics, biology 
and other sciences are flourishing here, 
thanks to the open-handedness of retired 
realtors and oil magnates, who endow 
laboratories. The result is that some 
of the greatest scientists are either per- 
manently in residence here, or come for 
tangible periods to conduct researches 
or confer with their California col- 
leagues. 

I venture to hope that means may be 
found to induce the great Einstein to 
see California, some day. Madame 


Curie also should have paid us a flying 
visit when she was in the United States 
some years ago. Speaking “real-estatic- 


ally”, the coming of world 
famous men of science adds 
tremendously to the values 
of life in California. 

For instance, Eddington, 
the famous University of 
Cambridge astro - physicist, 
and one of the most distin- 
guished Relativists in the world, was here 
a few years ago. And, Raman, the Cal- 
cutta University genius, whose Raman 
Effect has opened a new epoch in physic- 
al research, was in Pasadena about three 
years ago. It is a pity that the man in 
the street heard nothing about these 
great prophets of modern science. But, 
in the last couple of years, the interest 
in science has been considerably in- 
creased and if Eddington or Raman 
were to visit us again, they would not 
remain unnoticed on a public scale. 

Mention is made of these men, be- 
cause they are associated with the latest 
movements in sciences. Indeed, from 
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the viewpoint of science, this is an age 
of new lamps. I mean, new lamps of 
science are being perfected, to illumin- 
ate the dark mysteries,of Nature. Ein- 
stein’s name is at the top of the list of 
those who have kindled these new scien- 
tific lights. 

And, I wish to point out the fact that 
in recent years some of the most _inter- 
esting confirmations of Einstein doc- 
trines have been made by the observa- 
tions of the astronomers and physicists 
of California. The staff of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, including Adams, 
Hubble, St. John, Babcock, and the 
physicists of California Institute of 
Technology, Millikan, Bowen, Camer- 
on, Tolman, have used the Einstein 
ideas, and verified the theories of Rela- 
tivity by actual heavenly and atomic 
researches. 

Hubble has enlarged the human un- 
derstanding of the whole universe in 
the most startling manner. He _ has 
photographed nebulae, so far away that 
light, traveling at the rate of about 
200,000 miles per second, taker Fifty 
Million Years or more to come to us, 
after leaving its nebular sources. He 
has shown that each one of these nebu- 
lae is a complete universe, that is a 
group of hundreds of thousands, nay, 
of millions, of solar systems! 

There are millions and millions of 
such entire universes. And our solar 


system—our sun and its planets, includ- 


ing this sad. and gay earth of ours—is 
but a minute member of one of these 
multi-million separate universes. If you 
put together all these clusters of the 
universe, you have the Whole Universe. 
Even the extent of this entire Nature 
has been measured by Hubble and his 
colleagues! ; 

Now, this is.an amazing fact. Imag- 
ine that a human intellect can coolly 
assess the size and weight and matter of 
the entire creation! Einstein has taught 
that the whole of nature is finite. The 
universe of universes is a finite thing, 
although it has no boundaries. That is, 
it is like a sphere, which has a definite 
dimension, but no boundaries. And, the 
California scientists have discovered the 
actual figures of the dimensions of all 
Nature. 

How, I wonder, will this affirmation 
of modern science strike the orthodox 
intellectuals, who have always talked of 
the “Infinite”’—meaning “The Infinite 
Universe,” which was the material man- 
ifestation of God Himself, so to say. 
That man can reach out and around the 
confines of existence, may seem a feather 
in his mental cap, but it may also shake 
up the traditional faiths to their roots. 

From stars, turn to ordinary matter. 
Take a rigid piece of iron. Is it indeed 
rigid? Is it so very material, so very 
dense as seems to your senses? 

Dr. Millikan will tell you that a 
piece of iron is the most porous thing 
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imaginable. Indeed, the most solid look- 
ing matter is full of holes. That means, 
that all matter is composed of tiny 
granules, separated by vast spaces from 
one another. These particles or gran- 
ules are nothing else than tiny specks 
of electricity, known as electrons, and 
between any two electrons there are im- 
mense empty spaces. Such is the mod- 
ern conception of the atoms—or rather 
one of the conceptions of the atoms— 
of which all material things on _ the 
earth, and in the skies, are composed. 

Again, Einstein has shown that “mat- 
ter” is only condensed “energy.” That 
is, matter can be converted directly into 
energy, and thus cease to be material. 
This makes “matter” rather ethereal. 
Matter is less material, or energy is 
more like substance. Here is another 
new and revolutionary concept. Indeed, 
so non-substantial is matter, that its fun- 
damental description can not be given 
in ordinary language, which is _ con- 
cerned with words that signify only the 
perceivable or materialistic qualities of 
things. Hence, in order to describe 
atoms, etc., the scientist uses a code 
language of pure mathematics. It is as 
if he talks in musical notation, showing 
that matter is like music—so real, yet so 
insubstantial. 

Between the stars and the atoms there 
stands a strange entity—that is, this 
thing is as much bigger than the atoms, 


(Continued on Page 276) 











Dr. Robert Andrews Millikan 
(left), and Prof. G. Harvey 
Cameron, at the California In- 
stitute of Technology, are shown 
studying the effect of “Cosmic 
Rays” with their powerful 
electroscopes. 


(Photo by S. F. Examiner 
Courtesy) 
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The Omnipotent Hand 


By Atice Marie Dopce 


That morning, 
ostensibly bound 
for San Francisco 
on business, Jasper 
Prosset kissed his 
wife good-bye with 
a vast feeling of re- 
lief because it was 
the last time. She 
was so irritatingly 
honest and unmal- 
leable to his moral 
code. Had Emily 





Mrs. Alice Marie 
Dodge 


Prosset known that twenty thousand 


dollars in currency, embezzled from 
trusting old man Flegg was secreted 
about her husband’s long, thin person 
she would have tried to persuade him 
to return it, and failing, she would 
have without hesitation turned him over 
to the police. 

As he drove out of Reno, Prosset’s 
dominant plan was to put his obituary 
notices in the San Francisco newspapers, 
then to go to Mexico until the agita- 
tion over his embezzlement and supposed 
death would have abated. But while he 
was driving along the Truckee River, 
which threads its cool, circuitous way 
out of the Sierras, flaws in his scheme 
began to besiege him, assuming propor- 
tions of a thousandfold dread. 

Wild fears were current in his mind 
when he reached the towering mountain 
rampart which separates California and 
Nevada. There he came upon a man 
plodding up the grade with a pack on 
his back. Involuntarily Prosset halted at 
the fellow’s upflung hand and grudging- 
ly granted his request for a ride. 

So the two journeyed together. Pros- 
set’s automobile, a lonely speck between 
the dome of the sky and the mountain 
road, crawled rattlingly up Dog Valley 
Grade. They drove for miles without 
passing another car. The tramp kept 
up a steady verbal trickle. 

It was late November. The under- 
brush was leafless. Brooding clouds cast 
murky shadows over the ravines and 
mounting files of pine. A chill, sobbing 
wind chased the dead leaves before it. 

The tramp smiled. It was then that 
Prosset thought of killing him. The 
flash of a gold tooth, almost an exact 
counter part of one in his jaw, put the 
diabolical plan in his head. He had 
read once that a burned body had been 
identified by its dentistry. If the fel- 
low were burned up in the automobile 
and the embossed license plates traced 
to Jasper Prosset, the natural conclu- 
sion would be that he, Prosset, had per- 
ished with his machine. No one had 


seen the man, who was about Jasper’s 
height and weight, get into the car. In 
addition, he was only a straggler, a 
nobody on the fringe of humanity. His 


supposed death would stay the relent-_ 


less hand of the law, make it impotent. 
-It would not be necessary to go to Mexi- 
co; he could lose himself in a large city. 

By judicious questioning he learned 
that the tramp wanted to ride as far 
as Sacramento. The only thing that 
remained for Prosset to decide was where 
to commit the deed. The manner would 
be simple and effective. From his coat 
pocket he would shoot the man. 

The car labored on, the engine slow- 
ing, grinding, protesting as it ascended 
to the summit of the Sierras, A pri- 
mordial isolation lay upon the surround- 
ing peaks and bottomless depths. 

“Fine place for a murder!” face- 
tiously remarked the tramp. 

Without his own volition Prosset’s 
long, lean head jerked around and his 
whitish blue eyes stared aghast at his 
companion. He managed a wan smile 
to mask his uneasiness. After that he 
looked studiously ahead. 

His crafty mind decided that this was 
not the time nor place. He wanted the 
cover of night as an ally. Mentally 
checking off distance, he chose the out- 
posts of the town of Auburn as the 
stage for his deed. Aware that he would 
have to dally along so that he would 
not reach the place before dark, he 
grimly lessened the speed of his car. 

“Goin’ to stop any place to eat?” the 
tramp asked, looking at his expectantly. 

“Yes,” Prosset returned briefly. A 
wave of thankfulness for the box. lunch 
Emily had put in the car swept over 
him. It would never do to be seen at 
a public eating place with the tramp. 

At two o’clock they stopped, ate and 
went on. 

The machine serpentined along the 
mountain road at the rate of ten miles 
an hour. “It'll be midnight before we 
get to Sacramento if we keep on like 
this,” the tramp observed uneasily. 

“Can’t make any better time on these 
mountain roads,” was Prosset’s curt re- 
joinder. 

The tramp lapsed into silence. 

At six o’clock dusk began to settle 
into night. The spasms of Prosset’s 


facial muscles increased as his tremb- 
ling, avid hands. stealthily moved his 
pistol from his hip to his overcoat pock- 
et next the tramp. 

By the time they reached Colfax it 
was eight o’clock and the deep night had 
descended, enfolding them in her sable 





clasp. The moon and stars were muf- 
fled by impenetrable clouds. The tramp 
shifted uncomfortably as if smitten by 
a prescient uneasiness. 

Gradually they began to leave the 
timber zone and the sanguinary driver 
knew they were nearing Auburn. His 
hand crept into his pocket, clutched his 
gun and cautiously moved it against his 
companion’s body. The pistol spat. With 
a single groan of agony the tramp crum- 
pled forward in a limp heap. 

Prosset stopped the car and set about 
his work with nervous intensity. First 
he hurled the gun as far as he could, 
never to know where it landed. Pulling 
off his seal ring, he slipped it on the stif- 
fening finger of his victim. He drew 
his diamond stick pin from his tie with 
the intention of placing it in the fel- 
low’s shirt front. His hand faltered. It 
was a valuable pin. But the desire for 
self-preservation overruled; cupidity. 
Averting his eyes from the ghastly face 
with the gaping mouth and staring, re- 
proachful orbs, he lifted the inert form 
and adorned it with the pin, conscious 
for a fleeting moment of the incongru- 
ity of a jewel in the coarse, soiled shirt. 
Cold tremors slithered up and down his 
spine. He seemed to be looking for 
something over his shoulder, obsessed 
with a feeling that he was not alone. 
There seemed to be a noiseless seething 
in the air about him as if unseen, un- 
clean forces were waging a demoniacal 
battle. He tried to work faster, but his 
fingers fumbled. 

Taking a five gallon container of 
gasoline from the running board, he 
poured the greater part of the pungent 
contents over the sagging form. With 
the remainder he saturated the tramp’s 
roll of blankets, then placed them close 
to the gruesome face so that its features 
would be totally destroyed. Twisting a 
piece of paper, he lighted it and touched 
it to the oil-soaked pyre, then leaped 
back and ran. 

He had gone but a short distance 
when the detonation of the explosion 
wrenched the air. Looking back, he 
noted with a queasy sensation that the 
flames were painting the sky with a 
-crimson flush that suggested blood. The 
wind wailed accusingly and incessantly 
about him. He tried to hurry and be 
calm, but his heart thudded and his 
nerves were raw. Suddenly he became 
aware that his hands were wet, sticky, 
A wave of feebleness and nausea grip- 
ped him. He stumbled to the flume 
which ran marginal with the road, 
plunged in his hands, letting the water 
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flow over them for a long time. But 
when he removed and dried them they 
still felt wet, sticky. 

He walked swiftly toward Auburn. 
Every step he took fell startlingly heavy 
and the hallucination that spectral feet 
were stalking him filled his brain with 
tumult. He quickened his pace, broken 
into a run. 

On the still air came the hum of an 
automobile. He jumped behind the 
flume, flung himself upon the ground 
and lay there panting. If the occupant of 
the approaching machine came upon the 
burning car and its victim, he would 
surely turn back to report it at Auburn 
before Prosset would be safely away. 
The guilty man was plunged into a 
labyrinth of fear until the car turned 
off into a spur road and chugged 
through the hills. 

He crawled out and traveled on. Go- 
ing around a bend in the highway, he 
could see the lights of the city a short 
distance below ,twinkling like a jeweled 
pendant on the breast of the. dark foot- 
hills. 

When he reached the paved, lighted 
streets of Auburn he was conscious of a 
respite from his pusillanimity and _ his 
thoughts grew more logical and sequent. 
It would be prudent, he judged, to ge 
through the back streets. He would 
not even risk stopping at a restaurant. 
He would walk all night. Burning with 
the resolve to exercise every precaution, 
to leave no clues behind him, he skulked 
along rolling streets and came at last to 
the western exit of the city. 

In a short time he was walking 
abreast of railroad tracks flanking a 
little town which signs proclaimed to be 
Newcastle. Two short blasts from a 
locomotive, coming from the east, 
pierced the air. When the train passed 
Prosset, air brakes were applied, locked 
wheels ground on the rails. He scut- 
tled to the platform of the blind baggage 
car, trusting to luck that he would not 
be discovered before arriving at Sacra- 
mento. ; 

His luck prevailed. Grimy and weary 
he reached his destination an hour later. 
On Front street he rented a room in a 
cheap lodging house and stayed in bed 
until mid-afternoon next day. 

The evening papers carried shrieking 
headlines : 

“THE ROBBER ROBBED” 

The story of the burned car followed, 
stating that by telegraphic dispatches 
the license numbers had been traced to 
Jasper Prosset of Reno, Nevada; that 
Mrs. Prosset had sped to the scene and 
by a seal ring, diamond stickpin and 
gold tooth identified the charred remains 
in the car as those of her husband. Fur- 
thermore, the article related that the 
affair had been a double tragedy because 
the body of the dead man bore a gun 








wound. In the opinion of the police the 
crime had been committed in order to 
rob Prosset of a large sum of money 
which, it was learned after his departure 
from Reno, he had embezzled from 
Hector Flegg in a real estate deal. 

Jasper Prosset smiled his peculiar 
twisted smile. His was a perfect crime. 

Next day he went to Los Angeles. His 
first act on reaching there was to have 
his face altered with plastic surgery 
which took fifteen years from his looks. 
This, with horn-rimmed glasses and +a 
concealing mustache, transformed him 
into Albert Frasier. The twenty thou- 
sand dollars went into a bean farm 
which served as a quiet refuge as well 
as a profitable investment. 

Confidence came to him. He had a 
sense of exultation, almost an impish 
glee, over the thought that his brain had 
conceived a crime which had outwitted 
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*A HOLLYWOOD ROMANCE 
By Ernest Fiacc Ayres 


Act I. 
(Before Taking) 


DMIRATION 

Fascination 
Captivation 
Osculation 
Exhilaration 


Act II. 
(After Taking) 


Meditation 
Intoxication 
Vituperation 
Litigation 
Separation 
CuRTAIN 


*Unanimous choice of Non-Literary Guild as 
W orld’s Worst Book of the Month. 
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the authorities. Yet he slept badly. No 
matter how rigorously he tried to push 
it aside there would always be a path- 
way of memory which nothing could 
erase—that groan of agony, that inert 
figure with doubled trunk, that flushed 
sky, that incongruous diamond in the 
rough shirt. 

Five years drifted by in his retreat. 
One day in a spirit of braggadoccio, a 
sort of defiance of his haunting memo- 
ries, he decided to visit Auburn. 

He arrived there by train late one 
November morning, intending to stay 
the afternoon only. Although he walked 
four miles east of the city, he failed 
to locate definitely the spot where Jas- 
per Prosset had become officially dead 
to the world. Nevertheless, all the hap- 
penings of that night, to the minutest 
detail, remained vividly in his memory. 
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He regretted that he had come and re- 
solved never to repeat the folly. 

On his return to Auburn he found 
that he could not get a westbound train 
until ten-thirty that-night. The uneasy 
man alternated between the depot and 
the lobby of the hotel across the street 
until nine o’clock, then a spirit of tor- 
menting restlessness taking possession 
of him, he started for a walk, scarcely 
knowing or caring his direction. Soon 
he found himself traveling over the way 
he had taken to Sacramento five years 
before. 

He was traversing a road which 
looped in gradual descent along the 
banks of a little stream. The skies were 
dark, ominous. Soft moisture patted 
Prosset’s cheeks. He knew that he 
should turn back ,but, strangely, he kept 
on. Suddenly he became aware of a 
black hulk against the night. Pausing 
until his eyes pierced the darkness, he 
discerned that the thing was an auto- 
mobile standing still in the middle of 
the highway. Abruptly the rain came 
dashing down in big drops. A man’s 
voice muttered a curse. Prosset turned 
precipitously and a twig snapped under 
his foot. 

“Who's there?” demanded the voice. 

Prosset made no answer. ‘The next 
instant rays from a spot light searched 
the road, found him and played upon 
him from head to foot. Since he was 
discovered, he thought it the better part 
of wisdom to step forward. 

“IT got caught in the rain,” he said 
pleasantly enough. 

“I suppose you want a ride,” the mo- 
torist returned grumpily. 

Prosset had not thought of that, but 
it was preferable to walking back to the 
depot in the rain. 

“Are you going as far as Sacramen- 
to?” he inquired. 

“I guess so. I ought to—I live there.” 

Prosset, scrutinizing him in the cir- 
cle of light, got an impression of a face 
which had the odd appearance of being 
old and young at the same time. There 
were dark pouches under the eyes and 
the flabby lips plainly told of loose liv- 
ing... Apparently, when Prosset had 
come upon him, he had been standing 
idly by his car. 

“Get in if you want to ride with me,” 
he growled, opening the door. 

Prosset followed him into the front 
seat and soon they were speeding to- 
ward Sacramento. The driver grew 
more distrait with each mile and Jasper 
began to grow uneasy. 

“Framed me—got five hundred out of 
me,” the fellow rasped out suddenly. 

Prosset gave a violent start, his hand 
going instinctively to his money belt. 
He had that amount in currency with 
him. 

(Continued on Page 282) 
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A Pueblo in the Sky 


COMA is an incredible village. 
A But it exists, nevertheless,—now 

as in 1540—and the traveler 
who is particular as to the quality of his 
adventures will not pass up an oppor- 
tunity to ascend to “the city on an isl- 
and in the sky”, America’s oldest inhab- 
ited community. 

Acoma, the Indian pueblo, looms up 
before the amazed eyes of the visitor to- 
day just as it did in the sixteenth cen- 
tury for Coronado’s exploration parties 
traveling westward. It is perched on a 
high rock island or mesa, in a New Mex- 
ican wilderness. of mesas, 
only sixteen miles South 
of the National Old 
Trails Road and about 
twenty miles Southeast of 
Laguna. 

‘If a hint of rain is in 
the air the 16-mile trip 
should be postponed. 
The road is nothing but 
an Indian trail through 
the sand, with sharp turns 
and drops into washes, dry 
and wet. A downpour 
makes the way impassable. 

But what a trip it is, 
if you take your mind off 
the road! It is through a 
level valley, an old sea- 
bottom no doubt, lined 
with sandstone buttes 
and mesas whose colors 
range from gray and buff 
to deep red. These rock 
forms are etched low 
against the thin, tight 
‘skies that sweep endlessly 
upward. They bear the marks of ero- 
sion and inspire comment on the eter- 
nity of time. Overhead soar cumuli 
as big as the mesas themselves. The ear- 
ly afternoon is brilliant and the air -it- 
self seems filled with the color of sun- 
light. 

The road passes through an open 
country dotted with scrub cedars, grease- 
wood and an occasional cornfield. Bands 
of red ponies have a habit of filling the 
highway, and white sheep here and there 
adorn the scene. An Indian on horse- 
back, hair bound in a red bandana may 
Wave to you, or a family party in a wag- 
on will go to great lengths to get out of 
your path. 

At length the winding of the road 
opens up a new and magnificent vista. 
The most impressive red rock formation 
of all lifts up in the foreground. In its 
lines is sublime dignity as well as mys- 


By W. W. Rosinson 


tery. This is the famous Katzimo, En- 
chanted Mesa, reputed to have been the 
former home’ of the Acomas, and of 
which Charles F. Lummis has written so 
interestingly. Without specially con- 
structed ladders it is impossible to ascend 
to its flat top, 431 feet high. Only with- 
in recent years has the ascent been made. 
Stone axes, arrow-heads and pieces of 
pottery and jewelry have been found, 
and some of the.ancient foot-holes of the 
upgoing trail. According to the Acoma 
historians, a thousand or more years ago 
there was a prosperous pueblo on top, 





Street in Acoma 


reached by the natural stone ladder. A 
rain-storm of tremendous proportions 
washed this approach away, while the 
population was in the harvest fields. On- 
ly three women were in the pueblo,— 
two to die up above, the third to jump 
to her death. Another table-topped me- 
sa had to be selected, and Acoma, three 
miles away, came into existence. 

The country is mostly open, and Aco- 
ma can be seen beyond the Enchanted 
Mesa. It, too, is a huge rock, dark in 
the distance, looming up with the tiny 
outlines of the pueblo on top. The build- 
ings seem to grow right out of the sub- 
stance of the mesa, the color of the two 
appearing identical. 

On close approach the mighty rock is 
tawny or pink-yellow. I was stirred to 
the depths to stand near its base and 
look up its three hundred and fifty feet 
of wild and fissured sides. Nature has 
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played upon this mesa with a free and 
sweeping hand and, with erosion as her 
tool, has left a magnificent monument 
on the plain. I have seen no other me- 
sas so barbarous or so daringly sculp- 
tured. Standing at the foot of Acoma it 
is difficult to think of a city being 
perched upon its top. And it is a mo- 
ment for keen and exultant emotion 
when one realizes that Alvarado, Coro- 
nado’s right-hand man, stood looking up 
in the same wonderment and for the 
same reason. 

Here is the official account of the first 
visit of white men to Aco- 
ma, in 1540, taken from 
the journal kept by Al- 
varado’s men: 

‘‘Captain Alvarado 
started on this journey 
and in five days reached 
a village which was on a 
rock called Acuco, having 
a population of about 200 
men. These people were 
robbers feared by the 
whole country round 
about. The village was 
very strong, because it was 
up on a rock out of reach, 
having steep sides in every 
direction, and so high that 
it was a very good musket 
that could throw a ball 
as high. There was only 
one entrance by a stairway 
built by hand, which be- 
gan at the top of a slope 
which is around the foot 
of the rock. There was 
a broad stairway for about 
200 steps, then a stretch of about -100 
narrower steps, and at the top they had to 
go up about three times as high as a man 
by means of holes in the rock, in which 
they put the points of their feet, hold- 
ing on at the same time by their hands. 
There was a wall of large and small 
stones at. the top, which they could roll 
down without showing themselves, so 
that no army could possibly be strong 
enough to capture the village. On the 
top they had room to sow and store a 
large amount of corn, and cisterns to 
collect snow-and water. These people 
came down to the plain ready to fight, 
and would not listen to any arguments. 
They drew lines on the ground and de- 
termined to prevent our men from cross- 
ing these, but when they saw that they 
would have to fight they offered to make 
peace before any harm had been done. 
They went through their forms of mak- 
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ing peace, which is to touch the horses 
and take their sweat and rub themselves 
with it and to make crosses with the fin- 
gers of the hands. But to make the most 
secure peace they put their hands across 
each other, and they keep this peace in- 
violably. They made a present of a 
large number of cocks with very big 
wattles, much bread, tanned deerskins, 
pine nuts, flour and corn.” 

The old hole-in-the-rock trails are 
still in use, but when the Acomas began 
to own horses they built another much 
easier of ascent. I chose the comfortable 
way of going up toward the turquoise 
sky. I passed between two monoliths 
that form a natural gateway, went by 
the horse corrals and up the sandy talus 
that leans against the cliffs. There is 
only one spot where it is necessary to 
clamber over the rocks. It was at this 
place I decided to snap an Acoma Indian 
who was coming down on a small spot- 
ted pony. A picturesque figure of a 
young man: a brilliant band of red about 
his black hair, a yellow shirt with silver 
necklace and pendants, and white pant- 
aloons that ended above high brown moc- 
assins. 

“T make you pay for that,” he shouted 
to me. 

“But I haven’t taken any picture,” I 
insisted, as his horse’s head came swing- 
' ing up above me. 

‘Yes, you have. You give me dollar.” 

I handed him a dollar and snapped the 
.autter. Later, the film turned out a 
blank. 

Once at the top of the trail I was in 
Acoma, with its parallel blocks of two- 
and three-story tenement houses rising 
in terraces of adobe. The place is fairly 
level, about seventy acres in extent they 
say, the village stretching in three rows 
of buildings along one side, and the 
church along the other side at the far 
corner. The town emerges as if part of 
the rock itself and fits perfectly into the 
setting. Buff-colored, occasionally white- 
washed, the clay and stone houses in 
each block are an architectural unit run- 
ning back in stories, with ladders reach- 
ing from balcony to balcony. 

I walked up and down the streets, 
whose paving is nature-provided. There 
was no interference from any one except 
the representative of “the officer” who 
came to collect a dollar. This amount 
is the village toll which all visitors must 
pay. (At Santa Fe a Tesque Indian told 
me rather ruefully that even he had 
to pay this fee. And an Albuquerque pho- 
tographer was asked to contribute ten 
dollars to the community fund.) One 
dollar is the password and the token 
which smooths the way, whether it be 
strolling about the streets, entering one 
of the houses, or taking pictures. 


I saw women walking from roof to 
roof or peering out of windows, never 
very busy. They look at a stranger with 
languid disinterest, unless they have a 
bit of pottery for sale. Children play 
everywhere. Few men are to be seen— 
only those who don’t happen to be out 
in the fields. The men keep to the 
brilliant colors and clothes of the past 
—the red, yellow, green or purple shirts, 
the white pants, and the brown mocas- 
sins. The women follow more closely 
present-day fashions, but delight in gay 
cotton prints. All the population is 
decked out in heavy silver ornament, 
bracelets, necklaces, earrings and belts. 
Turquoise is much used in Acoma, as 
elsewhere in the Southwest. Admire a 
bracelet on a brown arm, and it will be 
offered you for four, five, seven dollars. 

From an old woman I bought a cu- 
rious bowl with an ancient design of 
conventionalized rain falling on conven- 
tionalized fields. I asked the maker if I 
could look inside her house. Fifty cents 
added to the price solved the problem. 

I walked by a beehive-shaped oven in 
the enclosure and into the living-room. 
This was white-washed and clean, low- 
cealinged, and with a corner fire-place— 
such a fire-place as builders insert into 
Hollywood homes for an innovation. 
The walls were hung with leather ar- 
ticles, or an occasional religious picture 
—as one of Christ with the legend, 
“Jesus Is King of This House”. A sad- 
dle was on the floor, and there was pot- 
tery about. At one side stood a table 
with a cloth covering the dishes. The 
ceiling was made of logs with small cross 
branches set to hold the mud masonry 
above. The living-room opened into a 
dark store-room. Just then the woman’s 
daughter came in—a pretty little Mon- 
golian. In the most gracious manner she 
said: “But why don’t you go up above?” 

I climbed a ladder made of wood with 
cross-strips of hide, leading through a 
hole in the ceiling up into the second 
story. Another neatly kept place, with 
a box-like bed on one side, and in the 
middle of the floor, beneath mosquito 
netting, a six months’ old baby in a 
papoose frame. I walked through an- 
other room and out onto the balcony 
where the view was such as only the 
Acomas can have—an Enchanted Mesa 
in the distance and an enchanted coun- 
try below. 

In spite of such an unparalleled lo- 
cation and of the eternal sweep of green 
skies, many of the Indians of this pueblo 
prefer to live near their fields at Aco- 
mita, ten miles away. The Acomas are 
farmers, of course, and raise corn, 
wheat, chili, melons, peaches and beans, 
It is not easy to climb up and down 
twice a day and make a ten-mile trip 
to work. No longer are there Navajos 
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and Apaches to be feared. Hence some 
of the younger generation live away and 
return only for the festivals. Neverthe- 
less, the population of the rock is not less 
than five hundred. 

The church at Acoma is an exception- 
ally interesting structure. Built about 
1700, it is an enormous earthen build- 
ing with corner bastions, lifting up its 
battered head over the village and the 
plain and stretching out a lumbering 
length. Its erection was a task worthy 
of epic commemoration. To think that 
its material, and that of the graveyard in 
front, was carried on the heads and 
backs of pueblo villagers from the valley 
below! And the great beams may have 
come from the mountains. Lummis states 
that it took forty years to bring up 
enough earth to fill the graveyard alone. 

Nominally the Acoma Indians are 
Roman Catholics. Actually, however, 
they have pride enough to keep their old 
customs and religion, as do most of the 
pueblo people. The tactful Spanish 
missionaries blent saints’ days and In- 
dian fiestas, and the mantle of Catholi- 
cism has not been oppressive. Since 
Spanish days there has been no resident 
priest at the church. I believe a priest 
pays a visit once a year. 


Looking at the massive old church one - 


thinks of the story told by Willa Cather 
of the little fat padre whose fine quar- 
ters at Acoma, whose good wines, rich 
foods, and peach trees, were the envy of 
the Southwest. And the Acomenos were 
obligingly servile. But one day the padre 
gave grievous offense to Acoma, and 
Acoma calmly took his missionary high- 
ness to the edge of town and dropped 
him over. 

I was unable to see the interior of the 
church, with its bare earthen floor and 
austere walls. An old painting hangs 
inside, the miracle-working and prosper- 
ity-bringing portrait of the town’s pat- 
ron saint, San Jose. Seventy or more 
years ago this was the cause of a lawsuit 
—and almost a war—between Acoma 
and Laguna. In a generous mood Acoma 
loaned the picture for a month to La- 
guna, which had had several crop fail- 
ures and an epidemic. Laguna declined 
to give the treasure back, and the strug- 


gle was on. Acoma was finally induced ~ 


to go to court over the saint and won 
the final judgment. When the victorious 
delegation started for Laguna it met the 
painting already half-way home, so eager 
was San Jose to get back to Acoma. 

The graveyard is surrounded by a 
clay wall, adorned every five or six feet 
with fantastic adobe heads shaped 
human-fashion, with eyes, noses and 
mouths of white and black stones. These 
heads comprise the soldier guard. 


(Continued on Page 274) 
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By ELEANOR KING BREMER 


fornian. He was for California in 

general, and San Francisco in par- 
ticular. There were of course other 
places but not for him. He boasted for 
California first, last and all the time. 

Ann Van Scyler was a New Yorker. 
At least Ann herself would have thus 
defined her status, although she might 
equally have claimed Newport, Palm 
Beach, the Riviera or Switzerland. 


Ann was one of these unfortunate in- 
dividuals who, orphaned in early child- 
hood, had been “exchanged” as she 
laughingly said, among her various rela- 
tives ever since. The world had never 
treated Ann harshly; rather, the world 
and her relatives had smiled very kindly 
on her. But for all that, Ann had be- 
come a victim of boredom. 

Being bored, and of age, Ann decided 
to go in for a career; specifically, she de- 
cided to become an architect. This for 
no more sufficient reason than the fact 
that Beth Middleton was making such 
a phenomenal success at it. Beth, how- 
ever, had genius, plus ability and a real 
capacity for hard, grinding work. Ann 
had a desire plus nothing, and she was, 
in the last analysis, lazy though lovely. 

Ann enrolled at The Art Students 
League only to find to her dismay and 
chagrin that before even thinking of ar- 
chitecture she would have to learn to 
draw. After two months Ann conceived 
the idea that the entire faculty were 
more interested in prolonging tuition 
fees than in helping aspiring architects 
to attain their immediate profession. 

Then Mr. Leroy Howard came. to 
New York. She had once spent a year 
on the continent traveling with the 
Howards and their children and she 
adored them one and all. Howard, the 
architect of San Francisco. Ann, with 
childish frankness related to him her 
aims and ambitions and disappointments. 


ik WItForp OVERTON was a Cali- 


“What you really want is actual ex- 
perience with an architectural firm. Now 
why don’t you come out to San Fran- 
cisco. We're giving up our town house 
and moving to the Murray Hawkins. 
You come and stay there and knock 
around our offices a bit.” 

What Howard really had in mind 
was that with Ann once under their 
wing in San Francisco, he and his wife 
might manage to acquire a really worth 
while, red-blooded western husband for 
her. There was, for instance, Eric 
Emsby, vice-president of one of San 
Francisco’s largest banks at thirty two 
years of age. Of course Eric wasn’t so 
much on looks, being short and nonde- 
script, but his financial rating was con- 
siderable, and, while Ann’s own trust 
funds provided for her more than ade- 
quately, still money— 

The upshot of the matter was that 
a month later Ann arrived at the Mur- 
ray Hawkins, a magnificent edifice on 
Nob Hill, acclaimed as the crowning 
achievement of Howard’s long archi- 
tectural career. 

Ann started in at Howard’s office the 
next morning. She would have been 
glad to talk to Miss Hepplewaite, How- 
ard’s secretary, had that lady not been 
so apparently engrossed in her work. 
Miss Hepplewaite had been with How- 
ard for twenty-two years. She was tall 
and spare and angular and invaluable 
to Howard’s well being. : 

Howard had spoken to her of Ann 


and asked if his protege might sit at the. 


table in her outer office for a week or 
so and look over the correspondence and 
thus familiarize hersélf with the busi- 
ness of the office. She would have en- 
deavored to swim the English Channel 
for her employer had he requested it, 
so she really tried to be nice to Ann and 
not show too plainly that she resented 
her presence. 

The third day after Ann’s arrival 
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John Wilford Overton opened the door 
and came into Miss Hepplewaite’s office. 

Now Ann was momentarily non- 
plused to decide which was the more 
golden—the sunshine or John Wilford, 
whose curly haired pompadour was the 
color of spun gold, whose skin was tan- 
ned to a very faint gold and whose 
clothes reminded Ann of the way a 
brown autumn leaf catches a glint of gold 
as you turn it to the light. In truth, all 
that was visible of John was golden, 
but, could Ann have seen his purse she 
would have discovered it contained only 
copper and silver. 

The golden apparition owed a pleas- 
ant good morning to Miss Hepplewaite, 
who returned it with: “It’s nice to have 
you back, have a good vacation?” 

As John entered Howard's office at 
once Ann surmised he was one of. the 
“bright young men” whom Howard had 
mentioned back in New York. 

Of course John couldn’t have been 
expected to turn his head and observe 
Ann in her corner. But Ann was re- 
sourceful, She arose and went to the 
window, thus placing herself in John’s 
direct line of vision’ as he came out, 
and flew into ecstacies over the greenish 
bay and the purple hills and the blue 
sky. 

“I suppose,” thought Ann, “that the 
fat man and the bald headed man in 
the next room work on the big things 
like the Murray Hawkins and The Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and this golden god 
probably works on the bungalows. This 
was a comforting thought as she intend- 
ed to specialize on bungalows herself 
—very expensive, very exclusive bunga- 
lows—and: it would be so nice collab- 
orating with such a prepossessing indi- 
vidual. All of which would have amused 
John Wilford had he divined it. But 
he didn’t. He didn’t even divine Ann’s 
presence as he came rushing out, which 
had the same effect on Ann as a match 
has on gun powder. 

While John Wilford intended to ob- 
tain Howard’s post as president of the 
Howard, Grantford Company. Not that 
he was planning financial disaster or an 
early demise for Howard. John loved 
his Chief and hoped that he would live 
long and prosper, God bless him!’ But 
John was of the younger generation. He 
was determined that when Howard’s 
summons to a well earned reward would 
call him higher, he, John Wilford Over- 
ton, would be ready to slip into the pres- 
idential chair. 

But John saw himself even before that 
date as nominal president. For a doz- 
en years, before Howard’s retirement, 
John would be virtually handling the 
business—with the exception of some 
few bits of expert advice—while How- 
ard devoted his time to golf or to 
browsing about Europe. 
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Now, strange as it may seem, this 
was almost his Chief’s identical thought- 
picture of the future. 


On her arrival at the office the next 
morning, Ann found John enjoying an 
animated conversation with Miss Hep- 
plewaite and the usual introductions fol- 
lowed. Far from being dazzled by 
Ann’s presence, John merely included 
her in his conversation with the secre- 
tary—somewhat of a new experience for 
Ann. 

she had the doubtful pleasure of the 

‘me experience quite a few times dur- 

z the next week or so; and then one 

ay, while Miss Hepplewaite was at 
uncheon, John came through. Ann was 
feeling somewhat provoked because he 
had not seemed to attach proper impor- 
tance to her presence in the office. She 
raised her voice in protest against the 
fog. “Why Newport in June!” she ex- 
claimed, “or even Central Park in New 
York, ah!” And John, being a true Cal- 
ifornian, rallied instantly to California’s 
defense with, “June fogs in San Fran- 
cisco are granted, but wait ’till you’re 
here on New Year’s. Surf bathing in 
the morning and sitting in the sun 
watching a football contest in the after- 
noon. What are your Newport and 
Central Park like on New Year’s? 


“Well, all I can say is that I wish it 
were New Year’s in San Francisco right 
now,” flared Ann with a_ distasteful 
little shiver. 


And John Wilford Overton looked 
her square in the eye and made a most 
amazing reply. He said: “So do I be- 
cause if it were New Year’s now, we'd 
be so well acquainted that perhaps I 
might manage to gather up courage to 
ask you to marry me.” And with that he 
turned on his heel and walked out. 


Which left Ann dazed. 


This was not the first time she had 
met a young man “with a line.” The 
majority of young men, she recalled, 
were fast workers. But she wasn’t ex- 
actly certain whether John was in half 
fun or whole earnest and she was an- 
noyed with herself for having a desire 
to find out. 

Six times that evening in her 
hotel room she decided to join 
Mrs. Howard, who was giving a 
house-party at their Santa Bar- 
bara estate, and six times she 
decided not to. Which policy, 
she wondered, would fan John’s 
ardor most? The morning train 
found her aboard, winging her 
way to Santa Barbara to join 
the house-party which included 
none other than Eric Emsby, 
the bank official, whom the 
Howards had in mind for her 
husband. 





Queerly enough, Ann really liked 
Eric. Not as a matrimonial proposition. 
She didn’t think of matrimony and 
Eric collectively. They both liked ten- 
nis. They planned to play every day. 
And golf, they’d get in some of that. 
And the Roman Plunge was new and 
no doubt delightful. Altogether, they 
planned a very congenial time. 

Whoever wrote: “The plans of mice 
and men go oft agley,” wrote, in the 
parlance of today, a pageful, for the 
next morning brought in its wake at 
Mrs. Howard’s express invitation, Shir- 
ley Hamilton, the blonde cinema star 
of All Perfection Pictures. From the 
moment of introduction Eric Emsby, 
figuratively, fell at her feet, and Ann 
was out of the picture. 

Of the other men present, all were 
willing to offer Ann insipid sentimen- 
tality, which was the last thing she de- 
sired, and none of them were willing to 
offer good comradeship, which was what 
she desired more than anything else. 
All things considered, Ann was not sor- 
ry when they returned to San Francisco. 
Then she accompanied the Howards on 
their vacation to Yellowstone. 

Again back in San Francisco, Ann re- 
marked that she really must start at 
her profession in earnest. Howard im- 
mediately offered a suggestion. Septem- 
ber, he explained, was California’s most 
wonderful month. It would really be 
the height of folly for Ann to shut her- 
self up in an office when she could 
glean so much ‘help by staying outdoors, 
riding around the country and studying 
the various styles of California homes 
and buildings. 

This suggestion appealed to Ann in 
all ways but one. It afforded no. oppor- 
tunity for her to see John Overton. “I 
quite believe that would be better,” she 
finally agreed, “but I left some of my 
belongings in the table at the office. I'll 
drop down tomorrow and get them.” 

Timing her arrival so as to be there 
when Miss Hepplewaite was at lunch- 
eon, she very carelessly dropped her 
purse while passing John’s door—prim- 
ary grade intrigue, of course, but it 
worked. The noise made John look up. 


CALIFORNIA’S FLOWER 
By Detmar H. WILLIAMS 


ROM where Sierra’s summits crowned with snow 
Look out across Nevada’s wide plateau 
To where the Western Ocean’s power is spent 
To shape the margin of a continent; 
From where the heavens pour libations on 
The densely wooded hills of Oregon 
To where a tropic sun’s unhampered glow 
Rests on the northern rim of Mexico 
You'll find the poppy sometime in the year, 
Sown by the gnomes when gold was planted here, 
And left to bud, and bloom and seed and wait— 
Just to become the emblem of our state. 


architecture. 
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He immediately came out and walked 
w.th her into Miss Hepplewaite’s office 
just as Ann had intended. 

John, listening thoughtfully while Ann 
told him what an enchanted time she’d 
been having and how she was now go- 
ing to drive around and study California 
“Well, I’ve known the 
Chief for quite some time and I’d bank 
on whatever suggestion he made. But,” 
he added gravely, “you really need an 
architect to go along and explain things. 
Would you ride in a Ford roadster and 
let me explain them?” 

One of the first moves Ann had made 
on arriving in San Francisco was to 
procure an imported roadster of her 
own. But she just said: “Love it.” 

There followed a glorious two weeks 
for Ann. After office hours she’d run 
her roadster down to meet John and 
they’d drive around an hour or so be- 
fore dinner, ostensibly to study the ar- 
chitecture. 

John came of an old-family—at one 
time one of the wealthiest in San Fran- 
cisco, but when his father died he had 
nothing to leave John except his love 
and affection and some sage advice. Be- 
cause of all this, John and Ann were 
thrown together at social functions. Both 
enjoyed all this immensely and _ time 
passed rapidly. 

Then John started to let Ann down. 
Ann recognized the process from expe- 
rience. She had used the process on 
others. In some ways the process ran 
true to form. There was no quarrel. 
John began to make excuses as to why 
he couldn’t go to all the things which 
Ann desired him to. 

In times past, when Ann had declined 
invitations she had at least flavored her 
excuses with variety. John never did. 
The first time he said he had to work; 
the second time he said he had to work; 
and he kept saying it so often that Ann 
got to hate the word. 

When Ann had given her varied ex- 
cuses for not accompanying people here 
or there, she had offered those excuses 
with a cool aloofness and a cooler eye. 
John, on the other hand, gave them with 
an expression of superlative contritement 
and his eyes were eloquent with 
worship. But what substitute 
was worship for a partner with 
whom to dance or stroll in the 
moonlight. 

Still that worship made Ann 
a little more patient than she 
would have been. ordinarily. It 
caused her to finally tell John 
she was going to give How- 
ard her candid opinion 0° 
what she thought of working 
a young man to death while 


(Continued on Page 284) 
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Mexico: Yesterday and Today 


HE LAST NIGHT of our stay 
in Mexico City, the young lady 
of the party was serenaded by an 
impetuous Mexican friend; and this— 
translated literally—is what he sang, 
to guitar accompaniment: 
“Until you appear 
Upon the balcony 
The sun will not rise 
In this quarter of the city.” 
As Mexican trains have very early 
habits, this prophecy was not verified. 
South-east, and some forty miles from 
the capital, Amecameca, cradled in a 
valley that is for- 
ever green, looks up 
to snow-capped Pop- 
ocatepetl and his 
White Lady, Ixac- 
cihuatl. Perpetual 
snow is found at 14,- 
000 feet. The tour- 
ist aspiring to moun- 
tain-climbing hon- 
ors, goes from Ame- 
cameca to “Rancho 
de Tlamacas,’’ re- 
mains overnight and 
starts for the crater 
at the peep o’ day. 
The history of 
Amecameca runs as 
follows: Founded by 
the Chicemecs in A. 
D., 647; taken by 
the Toltecs in 713; 
the Aztecs drove out 
the Toltecs in 885; 
and Cortez, in 1520 enslaved them and 
made them “subjects” of the Spanish 
Crown. The place is well worth a 
visit, for, aside from its’ historical inter- 
est, the traveler may see one of the 
great sights of the world: Popocatapetl 
from Sacre Monte. The _hill-perched 
shrine is reached by a winding path tun- 
nelled through bowering green, with Sta- 
tions of the Cross, at spaced intervals, 
half-hidden in the luxuriant vegetation. 
Hundreds of pilgrims come yearly to 
pay their devotions to this shrine. From 
the summit of Sacre Monte we looked 
across the sunlit valley to where, be- 
tween the two mountains, ran the great 
highway from the coast to the capital— 
the road over which the Spanish, the 
French and American armies marched 
in their invasion of the territory once 
known as “Tenochtitlan.” 
We remember Vera Cruz chiefly as the 
place where we tried in vain to assuage 
a tormenting thirst induced by the heat 


We Travel Through Mexico 


By Torrey Connor 


of the tierra caliente, and for the buz- 
zards, the city’s scavengers. Vera Cruz 
was founded by Cortez in 1519; and 
until Uncle Sam came along and cleaned 
it up (in the matter of sanitation), it 
was a poor job. But the trip—ah, the 
trip—ah, the trip! The traveler will do 
well to go by the way of Cordoba, re- 
turning by the route to Jayapa, which 
was an old town before the Conquest. 
Coffee groves in all their beauty of 


glossy green leafage and scarlet berries 
flourish in this territory. It was at the 
hotel in Jalapa that we asked the mozo: 


Popocatapetl from Amecameca 


“What time will the evening train 
be in?” 

“The train, sefior,” the mozo replied, 
gravely, “may come at 5 o’clock—if it 
is late. Or at half-past four, if it is 
not late. Either way, it is the will of 
God.” 

It is said that some of the finest 
scenery in the world lies along the Mex- 
ican Railway. A fussy little engine with 
a train of cars in tow runs shrieking on 
its course, past sunny slopes checkered 
with patches of banana plants and coffee 
trees; past stretches of land wooded 
with laurel, mangrove, magnolia, myr- 
tle and palm; and through forests ‘rich 
in mahogany, rosewood, cedar and oak. 
The magnificent growths are swathed in 
blossoming vines; and orchids nest in 
the branches. 

Orizaba towers in the distance. The 
lush vegetation runs the gamut of 
greens; the eye is dazzled by the won- 
derful coloring. At each station are 


women, picturesque even in their shape- 
less cotton garments, with baskets of 
brilliant orchids on their heads, or trays 
of guavas, pineapples, bananas, oranges 
and chirimoyas, which they offer at 
greatly reduced prices as the train pre- 
pares to pull out. 

On, on the traveler goes, passing 
through scenes that might be the proto- 
type of the Garden of Eden. Just as 
he has run out of adjectives and is 
speechless, the train goes through and 
across the wonderful Metlac cafion on 
an iron bridge three hundred and fifty 
feet long, and nine- 
ty-two feet above a 
glinting§ silvery 
stream. Nothing re- 
mains, therefore, but 
to start all over 
again. Further on is 
the Barranco del In- 
fernillo, where, six 
hundred feet below, 
the water foams 
through a narrow 
channel. Maltrata, 
with its red tile 
roofs, drowses down 
there in the valley 
that is known as La 
Joya—The Jewel. 

At a small way 
station where the 
train halted while 
its passengers took 
“twenty minutes for 
refreshments,” we 
saw our first Chinese in Mexico. Some- 
thing must have given him a hunch that 
we were from the Golden State. He told 
his helpers—he was a cook—that we 
were from “Flisco”; and for twenty 
minutes we owned an eating house, cook 
and waiters thrown in. 

Puebla must not be overlooked. The. 
traveler reaches the city by way of 
Texcoco. “At Texcoco, Cortez launched 
his fleet; and there the bones of the con- 
queror rested for seventy years.” When 
the prow of Cortez’ ship ploughed the 
opalescent waters off the coast of the 
then unknown country, doubtless he 
little thought to find a civilization that 
ranked with his own. Eight miles from 
Puebla is one of the many evidences of 
that civilization—the great pyramid of 
Cholula, on which stood the temple of 
Quetzalcoatl, the God of Air. 

Twenty miles north of Puebla is 
Tlaxcala, in the richly adorned church 
of which is this interesting inscription: 
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“Here the Holy Gospel had a begin- 
ning in the New World.” It was twen- 
ty years builded when the Mayflower 
landed at Plymouth Rock. A cross with 
the figure of the Christ nailed upon it, 
brought with rare paintings, the cedar 
beams and the sacred vessels used in 
altar service from Spain, stands near the 
quaint stone pulpit. Aside from the 
fact that Puebla is the center of a very 
interesting territory, it is interesting in 
itself. One of the finest cathedrals in 
Mexico is at Puebla. Here, 





city of Guanajuato, there is a remark- 
able little church situated fifteen hun- 
dred feet underground. It is called the 
Church of the Angels, and was built in 
commemoration of a vow made by a 
devout Indian, who prayed the Virgin 
to direct him to hidden wealth. The 
chapel is located near the main shaft 
of the Serena mine; and at all hours 
figures may be seen kneeling before the 
altar where candles burn night and day. 

Guanajuato is not a place to be 
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above; and there are also many shades 
of blue, amber and malachite green. 
Stumbling over the rough pavement, 
rubbing elbows in passing with bloused 
and sandaled peons, with scant-garment- 
ed women, with carriers of water and 
all the quaintly costumed characters that 


thronged the way, we mentally set 
down Guanajuato as one hundred years 
behind the times. But a view of the 
residence quarter disproved this. Rising 
from the floor of the ravine, where 

lay the city proper, were 





in 1867, General Diaz re- 
pulsed the French; and 
Maximilian’s doom was 
forecast. 

At the -time of the writ- 
er’s visit to Puebla, it was 
Easter week. An army of 
booths had sprung up, mush- 
room-wise, in front of the 
cathedral, and about these 
circled and eddied a crowd 
that surged across the street 
and overflowed into the 
portales. 

“What’s the excitement?” 
we asked, addressing at a 
venture the nearest of the 
curbstone merchants, a ven- 
der of fruits, squatting under 
a pole-perched mat. 

The woman showed her 
white teeth in a glittering 
smile. ““Today is the Satur- 
day of Glory, sefior. Soon the church 
bells will ring. There will be a burn- 
ing of the Judas.” 

And suddenly the brazen tongues of 
the bells, that for forty-eight hours had 
been dumb, began to speak; and the ef- 
figies of Judas, crammed with fireworks 
and hung on wires above the street, were 
exploded ; and the remains were lowered 
into the crowd of eager watchers. 

And speaking of churches: Near the 





The Overflow of an Easter Audience 


passed by. It is doubtful if there is 
another spot so picturesque in all Mexi- 
co. The steep, winding streets of the 
city, climbing upward, sometimes by 
stairways or following the terraced 
mountain side, are lined by dwellings 
that are a riot of color. A sea-shell pink 
is the predominant color of the houses 
that rise tier above tier, so that the 
roof of the house in the street below is 
on a level with the doorsill of the one 








terraces set with gem-like 
lakes that discharged their 
waters, one into the other, in 
a series of cascades. Here 
were the homes of wealth— 
fairy-like palaces with grace- 
ful pillars in long colonades, 
with lofty portals, cool cor- 
ridors and flower-filled pat- 
ios. Guanajuato boasts one 
of the finest opera houses in 
Mexico. The panteon—a 
grisly sight—the walls of 
which are lined with mum- 
mies, display the Mexican 
Capulets and Montagues in- 
advertently placed cheek by 
jowl—the only place in the 
world, it is said, where such 
a spectacle may be seen. The 
traveler leaving Mexico by 
way of El Paso, should see 
Guadalajara, the Paris of Mexico, if 
only to sit for a half hour in the age- 
mellowed cathedral which shrines the 
famous “Assumption” by Murillo, the 
value of which is $50,000. One hears 
music, such as an angel choir might 
render, rolling out in waves of harmony. 
The world and its unrest seem very far 
away; while here is 
“The peace so hard to win, 
The peace how few that find!” 








HAVE SEEN the lilies in pale fields of light 
Swaying, crystal cups with every breeze— 


Offerings of incense to the Easter moon! 


I have watched a blue bird lilting on a rose, 


Preening his wings with joyous unconcern— 


Happiness in the glory of high noon! 


The Year 


Abundance for some eager hand to claim! 








HAVE BREATHED the sweetness of the 
purpled vine, 


Festooned in rich garlands of its own— 


I have seen white tracery creep on scarlet leaf 
Transforming, with a purifying touch — 


The face of beauty in a clear white flame! 


JANET MANSFIELD. 
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The Vogue in Revival 








Eugene Field 


HE TURN of fashion toward 
| revival in art, in literature and in 
the drama has become so general 
that the possessor of unused data on old 
subjects in either field is as gleeful as 
though he had struck a vein of gold. 
The antiquaire is raised to a high level, 
bearing with him the hitherto unesteemed 
relics of a forgotten generation. In the 
revival of historical subjects for can- 
vasses, books and shops, and of the early 
plays of Barrie and his ilk, the season 
is propitious for a renewed light to be 
turned upon the character and work of 
Eugene Field, the poet laureate of the 
children. It is fitting in several senses, 
but primarily because the man’s con- 
tribution to literature occupies a realm 
still uncrowded ; because he filled child- 
hood’s album with pictures of surpassing 
beauty and sincerity. A second reason is 
the present tendency to create a “sense 
of the minor sympathies of life,” which 
poignantly suggests the subject of our 
sketch. Eugene Field early learned to 
magnify what is little and fling a dash 
of the sublime into a two-penny post 
communication.” If his roguish humor 
dealt unsparingly with politicians and 
members of society, and his spirit of con- 
viviality reached out unstintingly, they 
drew the world to his doors. 


Field’s education, as such, consisted 
in a restless journeying from one to an- 
other of three colleges, in none of which 
he played a brilliant part. His parental 
stock was of America’s best, and birth 
and breeding shone in his eyes and from 
the pages of his delicately inscribed man- 
uscript. The traits that descended on 
him to mingle delightful contradictions 
in one body were for the most part those 
which characterized his father, Roswell 
Field. 


The elder Field removed from Ver- 
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mont to St. Louis and became a leader 
of the Missouri bar. It was his stern 
and uncompromising forcing of the fa- 
mous Dred Scott case before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that 
ultimately settled the legal status of the 
negro. His brilliant mind and genial 
nature were reflected and exaggerated 
in his son, Eugene, and when descended 
at the elder’s death a patrimony which 
should have equipped his mental future, 
the son dissipated it with the royal flour- 
ish that was one of his charming endow- 
ments. Disdaining the acquisition of 
“useful knowledge,” he sailed away to 
foreign lands where he remained until 
all funds were exhausted, a condition 
that was unrelieved more than momen- 
tarily throughout his lifetime. Herein 
resided one of the contradictions to the 
thrifty New England consciousness on 
which he had full claim. Borrowing be- 
came an artistic fetish to whose devel- 
opment he expended the enthusiasm and 
finish worthy a greater cause, but which 
seldom failed of its purpose. The same 
liberality of spirit existed in giving as in 
supplicating, and from Eugene Field’s 
generous hand many an embryonic writ- 
er in the early ’80’s received the needed 
boost. His journalistic contacts covered 
the brief years of his writing, a scant 
twenty-two, and in them he knew and 
was known by the greatest public figures 
of the two decades. Many of them were 
called on to bear with what meekness 
they could the waggish inventions of his 
fun-loving brain, and to see in print the 
grossest misrepresentations of facts or 
fantastic fiction in which appeared no 
errors of name. But if the banter some- 
times lacked good taste, it was never 
vicious, and so keen was Field’s enjoy- 
ment of his jokes that no case of active 
resentment was ever recorded. 

Always there was a.long list of bills 
against the name of Field, bills that 
sooner or later had to be checked up, 
and, until his wife took over the admin- 
istration of funds, creditors were wont 
to receive a whimsical drawing on the 
reverse side of the bill done in charac- 
teristic daintiness of color and lettering. 
The drawings bore convincing attesta- 
tions to the debtor’s inability to pay in 
form so whimsical and persuasive that 
the creditors more often were amused 
than angry. Silent and whimsical wheed- 
ling became a pursuit in which he ex- 
celled and seldom lost, and one of the 
most unique and successful of these was 
practised in a Chicago book shop. The 
story belongs to the public but bears 
repetition. 












Field was a bibliomaniac by heredity 
and disposition and his library, largely 
inherited from his scholarly father, held 
priceless volumes. But the pastime was 
costly and Field’s income seldom permit- 
ted him the indulgence. His quick wit 
served him well when on an occasion he 
found a volume he particularly coveted 
and certainly could not buy. Upon the 
white cover of the book he penned in 
neat letters this petition: 


“Swete friend, for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To buy ye boke thou findest here, 
For that when I do get the pelf, 
I meane to buy ye boke my selfe. 
Eugene Field.” 


When he was again in pocket he re- 
turned to find the prized copy awaiting 
his reappearance. 

The same hand wrote the lines to his 
Little Boy Blue, lines that will never 
lose their potency and beauty, which 
penned the mischievous advertisement in 
the Denver Tribune that was calculated 
to achieve disastrous results for his 
friend, the butt of the joke. Wolfe Lon- 
doner, chairman of the Republican 
County Committee, confided to Field 
the nature and progress of his efforts 
among the negroes, on whom Republican 
majority more or less depended. It was 
a grievous error in judgment, for the 
Tribune next day carried an enormous 
advertisement : 


WANTED! ! ! 


EVERY COLORED MAN IN THE 
CITY TO CALL AT WOLFE 
LONDONER’S STORE 
A CARLOAD OF GEORGIA 
WATERMELONS JUST 
RECEIVED FOR A SPECIAL 
DISTRIBUTION AMONG HIS 
COLORED FRIENDS! ! ! 
CALL EARLY AND GET YOUR 
MELON. 


The greengoods department was en- 
veloped in a chocolate mist when Lon- 
doner reached it at opening time, and, 
there being no melons in the market, 
his dismay at losing what political 
ground he had gained for his party was 
intense. There was no way of explain- 
ing the situation, the negro mind was 
less approachable in 1883 anyhow—it 
held few reaches beyond food and sleep. 
Londoner’s suffering was exquisite, and 
the amazing thing is that presently, 
when the dilemma was met by the time- 
ly arrival of a carload of watermelons 
on a siding near his store, Mr. London- 
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er appreciated only the neat joke and 
the fun of it in his recounting. This 
was a common indulgence on the part of 
Field’s friends and was significant. It 
acknowledged a‘right to lightness, and it 
acknowledged the existence of depths be- 
yond the lightness that honored 

the indulgence. The joyous nature 
claimed a love beyond the average 

of human affections—love that 
overlooked the severity of tests 
into the great heart of a friend 
behind them. If he tried them to 

the limit, he also gave a full meas- 

ure of loyalty in return. 


“I'd back him up in anything he 
had a mind to say 

Of mighty bass he’d left behind or 
lost upon the way: 

For what is friendship but a 
scheme to help a fellow out— 

And what a paltry fish or two to 
make such bones about!” 


Sporadic gleanings from the 
charming life while in the living 
have been in my possession for 
forty years and in no biographies 
do I find full duplicate of the fol- 
lowing incidents. They touch the 
period of Field’s management of 
the Kansas City Times and, al- 
though Mr. Slatson Thompson 
presents in his splendid story of 
Eugene Field the incidents leading 
up to and following the printing 
of the poem to Gaston which ap- 
pears in this article, he failed to 
furnish the verses. The account 
we turn over to Mr. Thompson’s 
composition, giving it verbatim 
that he may share the credit of 
the whole. 

“There lived in Kansas City, 
when Field was at the height of 
his local fame there, one George 
Gaston, whose cafe and bar was 
the resort of all the choice spirits 
of the town. He fairly worship- 
ped Field, who made his place fa- 
mous by entertainments and by fre- 
quent squibs in the Times. Al- 
though George had a rule suspend- 
ing credit when the checks given 
in advance of pay day amounted to 
more than a customer’s weekly sal- 
ary, he never thought of enforcing 
it in the case of ‘Gene’. More 
than once some: particularly fine 
story or flattering notice of the good 
cheer at Gaston’s sufficed to restore 
Field’s credit on George’s spindle. At 
Christmas-time that credit was under 
a cloud of checks for two bits (25 
cents), four bits, and a dollar or more 
each to the total of $135.50, when, 
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touched by some simple piece that Field 
wrote in the Times, Gaston presented 
his bill for the amount endorsed ‘paid.’ 
“ *How’s this, George?’ asked Field. 
“‘Oh, that’s all right,’ returned 
George. 
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“*But this is receipted,’ continued the 
ex-debtor. 

“ ‘Sure,’ said the gracious creditor. 

““To I understand,’ said Field with 
a gravity that should have warned his 
friend, ‘that I have paid this bill ?’ 

“*That’s what,’ was George’s laconic 
assurance. 
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“In full’s what I said,’ murmured 
the unsuspecting philanthropist, enjoy- 
ing to the full his own magnanimity. 

“Well, sir,’ said Field, raising his 
voice without relaxing a muscle, ‘is it 
not customary in Missouri when one 

gentleman pays another in full to 
set up the wine?” 


George could scarcely respire 
for a moment, but gradually re- 
covered sufficiently to mumble, 
‘Gents, this is one on yours truly, 
What’ll you have?” 

“And with one voice Field’s 
cronies, who were witnesses to 
the scene, ejaculated, ‘Make it a 
case.’ ” 


The reason for the bar-keeper’s 
- generosity was the poem entitled: 


GASTON’S REMORSE. 


The most uneasy of his victims 
was Field’s wife, who recoiled 
from public notice. This reserve 
failed to move him and he appeared 
to enjoy her discomfiture. She was 
beautiful and he liked to see the 


color mount into her cheeks and . 


the dark lashes fall over embarras- 
sed eyes. He gave himself the 
pleasure on many occasions. 


One day they entered a crowd- 
ed street car and there being no 
double seat vacant, Mr. Field 
found one midway of the car for 
his wife, while he sought the ex- 
treme front. Mrs. Field was 
charmingly attired. When the con- 
ductor passed through for fares 
and in time reached the young 
man, Field rose and, slowly ex- 
tracting the money from his pock- 
et, said in a voice well calculated 
to be heard by every occupant. 


““One fare for myself and one 
for the lovely lady in the beautiful, 
new brown silk dress!” 


But this was the light side of 
a nature whose strength was suf- 
ficient to wage a good fight for 
the best in human emotions, whose 
sweetness “‘tosseth the dreams afar” 
in lines not likely to be forgotten 
in the ages. 





The editors are highly gratified to pre- 
sent to Ovetland readers the accompanying 
article by Mary Goodrich. Much of the 
material is from original sources and not 
before‘ been published. The cut of Eugene 
Field is made from an early photograph. 
The fac simile poem “Gaston’s Remorse” 
with Field’s pen sketch is a rare literary 
gem. 
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COhe Mascot 
of “he ) quad 


By EpirwH ELpen Rosinson 


LOW moan rose from the taut- 
A drawn lips of a swarthy woman, 
perhaps in the late teens. All 
through the night there had been issued, 
at intermittent intervals, the same sound, 
breaking the silence of. a one-roomed 
shack, immaculate, in its pitiful poverty. 
The same—except that now, it came 
more frequently. The lines about the 
pale mouth grew deeper. The pain in 
the limpid eyes of the sufferer, too, grew 
greater. 

Miguel Gomes, the head of this house 
and the only watcher of the battle be- 
tween life and death gritted his teeth 
anew, with each sound from Lupe’s lips. 
Anew he ground the well-worn nails 
into hands once calloused from labor. 
Nor, did he sense that from the abra- 
sions, thus formed, little trickles of 
blood formed deep-dyed splotches at the 
toes of his clay-dried boots. His dark- 
ened skin took on the greenish pallor of 
fear and under his breath he muttered 
prayers to a cold-faced Madonna on 
the wall, the only adornment in this 
place. ¢ 

Suddenly Miguel was aware that a 
strange change had taken place. He 
lifted his face from between his bowed 
shoulders and gazed in terror toward 
the cot where Lupe laid—once more was 
there a heart rending cry! Lupe laid as 
if in the throes of death. So still. So 
white! 

A moment he sat, thus. Then, like a 
wild animal in anguish, threw himself 
across the short distance from chair to 
cot and cried: “Ah, mea Lupe! Lupe, 
et es Miguel det cries to you. Leesten, 
leesten, leetle song - bird. Leesten — 
bre-ethe for Miguel, agen.” 

No answer. Not a flicker of an eye- 
lash. Lupe’s lips, those once red, lus- 
cious lips, were ashy. Those once so 
mobile lips were tight—and, oh, lover 
of Jesus! Could it be that they were 
stiff ! 

In frenzy, Miguel grasped his young 
wife, for thus she was, by the shoulders 


and rudely shook her fragile form, the 
while great drops of sweat and tears in- 
termingled and fell on her face. 


But—God was good. Yes—the priests 
had said it was so. And the set look on 
Lupe’s face grew less. The eyelids 
flickered. The lips twitched and a low 
moan escaped the teeth. Another and 
another—and then, oh, God; would the 
priest never come? The doctor. 


Miguel rose in desperation from his 
knees and tore frantically back and 
forth across the clean-swept boards in 
his helplessness. 

“Oh, Mother of Jesus, oh, Mary Ma- 
ry-y,” he sobbed afresh. “Hear poor 
Miguel. Lupe will from me go— — 
unless, unless a miracle, it comes!” 

Still the cries of the woman rent the 
air only to be augmented, now, by the 
most pitiful of wee wails. A son had 
been born to Miguel Gomes! 

Lupe lived! The Madonna had not 
failed him! And down on his knees 
went Miguel Gomes— — and so, the 
priest and doctor found them. 

But— — the son, thus ushered in was 
not an heir to Fate. And Lupe was 
tired, very, very tired. For the keen eyes 
of the Doctor took in at a glance the 
barely perceptible breathing of the tiny 
infant, and, too, the critical condition of 
the woman who, even now, at Death’s 
door, murmured unselfishly concerning 
the welfare of her gift, before lapsing 
off into space. 

Quick work to be done if Gomes kept 
his woman, let alone his heir. Over the 
drone of the priest’s intonations, his 
voice rose curt and commanding. “Go- 
mes, as you love your wife and want 
to keep her, move. Move fast. Don’t 
stand there like an idiot. Start. Start, 
man, do you hear me?” as in ‘exaspera- 
tion, he noticed the fear in the man’s 
face. Not unsympathetic, but fully a- 
ware that nothing but drastic action and 
hardness would bring results. ‘Move. 
Move faster than you ever did in your 


life. Go for the fireman, Gomes. To 
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the telephone, the station, to anywhere 
in God’s name you can— — and bring 
them QUICK. Q-U-I-C-K, do you 
hear?” as he strode toward the man and 
shook him roughly by the shoulder and 
pushed him through the partly ajarred 
door. 

To the priest he turned and said: 
“Father, save the prayers and do as | 
say. Grab that woman and help me 
give resuscitation. It’s LIFE, Father, 
first. And, then, Hell if I care what 
you do.” 

Father Julius was a he-man, in a test. 
Off came his frock, and up went his 
sleeves and down on his knees beside 
that cot went a man. A man who not 
only knew how to pray but how to work 
when the occasion demanded it. Not a 
sound came from either of the workers. 
Just steady action. As for the babe— 
nothing could be done for it— just now. 

Finally, their efforts were rewarded 
by a faint color in first the lips, then 
the cheeks of the woman— — and, at 
last— — the eyes opened. Large, in- 
quiring eyes that brooked no lies. 

“He’s here— the babe, Mrs. Gomes. 
Sorry I can’t tell you how long he'll 
stay. Don’t think the worst. Father 
and I are here. We'll do what we can 
— — that isn’t much— — you came 
first. Miguel couldn’t spare you. Soon, 
we'll have help. You're alright, now. 
Father can care for your needs while I 
take care of the child.” 

No nurse. No mid-wife. No female 
of any kind, save the patient. Miguel 
had been out. of work for six months. 
Got his body crushed by a road tractor. 
Courts had tied up the case. Charity 
had done its poor best— — and Doctor 
Moore could always be relied upon. 
When he died his worldly coffers would 
be scanty, but— what a wealth he had 
laid up— for “over there!” 

He cleansed the babe in a white por- 
celain mixing bow] on a cleanly scrubbed 
kitchen table. He wrapped it in a flan- - 
nel shawl. There was nothing more 
that he could do. Apparently, the in- 
fant had breathed its last, and still, he 
had known miracles to happen. 

Dr. Moore had seen the seamy side . 
of life. He knew the sorrows that a- 
waited this small entree to the world— 
— and, he knew the sorrow that the 
mother-heart would carry to her grave 
over the loss of her first-born child— — 
if it died. He knew, also, the futility of 
Science, when pitted against an unyield- 
ing Universal. This was a case of God 
TAKE or God Let LIVE! It really 
looked like NO case at all. 

He carried the babe gently across the 
room and stopped, as he placed it in the 
arms of the pathetic-faced woman. 

“Miguel, Miguel, where es meo Mi- 
gue] ?” whispered her voice. 
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“A moment only, has he gone— — 
and for help,” answered the Doctor soft- 
ly, and was rewarded by the faintest 
trace of a smile. 

“And the Father, what of him?” 

Again, he was the padre of the flock, 
the ever watchful eye of Catholicism— 
—and his reward? The caressing eyes of 
Lupe, who loved him as a daughter 
would her father. 


No warmth in the babe’s tiny hands 
terrified the woman, but she bravely 
strove to quiet her fears and her mouth 
could be seen moving in incessant pray- 
er. 
Quick footsteps without! Men’s loud 
voices, now subdued! A shuffle of feet 
and panting Miguel opened the door, 
ushering in six husky firemen—the pick 
of the squad, the Captain had said. 

Quietly. and quickly the Doctor ex- 
plained the situation, shrugging his 
shoulders and striding toward the cot, 
took again the wee morsel from his mo- 
ther’s arms and placed him on the table. 

Three and three the stalwart men in 
uniform lined up across from one an- 
other, and the pulmotor went into ac- 
tion. All these men had kids of their 
own. ‘They knew what a woman paid 
for a mite. They knew what a wee life 
meant to her. And if the saints were 
willing, they’d pull this kid through. 
Hadn’t they put the spark of life into 
the O’Malley brat four years back? And 
wasn’t he the meanest little tike on St. 
Helena’s street? But, mean or no, the 
pet of the District, and no mistake about 
that! 

And so they worked. And so their 
thoughts ran races each with the others 
—but not a word did they speak. One 
hour passed—and the Doctor quietly 
left, telling Miguel he’d come at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Two went by—and the 


Father blessed_the mother and offered his 
sympathies—and he, too, left. 

But the soul of the woman stayed, for 
wasn’t she a mother, now? In her fra- 
gile hands a worn rosary was told over 
and over. Not a cry from her lips. Nev- 
er had the firemen seen such bravery! 
And still they worked, on, on, into the 
wee hours. 

Miguel brewed some strong coffee 
and served it black. One drank at a 
time. One worked at a time. Each 
waited his turn. ‘Tireless, those men. 
God knows if miracles could happen, one 
should happen, now. Drawn faces grew 
white in their anxiety. You'd think the 
kid was their own—and still they 
worked. 

In the morning the Captain sent over 
a fresh squad—and they did the same. 
Miguel made more coffee—and tried 
to console his wife, who had broken un- 
der the tension and was quietly weeping 
in his arms. 

Noon came and the neighbors sent 
over a bite, and went quickly away. 
Night and the darkness fell—and still 
those tireless workers never ceased until 
another crew from headquarters came— 
again, it was the picked squad. 

-And the seemingly useless efforts con- 
tinued. But—midnight ushered in a real 
spark of life. Glad rays shot over the 
faces of a waiting, tired, half-dozen of 
men. The spark of genuine was sup- 
planted by low, rhythmic breathing. A 
cry followed, soon, and over the watch- 
ing Miguel’s countenance, great tears 
rolled, as he rang the hands of those 
tired men. 

Not a sound could he make—for the 
miracle had happened ! 

But—Lupe! Lupe, the mother with 
the soft eyes of the southern clime looked 
her appreciation and cried into soft mat- 
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ted hair—like Miguel’s: “Oh, Miguel, 
look what me arms hold! ’Tis the bless- 
ed image of tuo, meo lov’ed!” 

And so it was. 

And the boys from the Captain’s 
picked crew—what of them? Swift 
glances took in the scene—as old as the 
world! And hats in hand, they tiptoed 
away and as they went down the walk 
to the street, one said, hushedly: “Hell, 
men, I thought that kid was gone!” 

“Gawd, so did I,” said another. 

“But, God knew better,” said an- 
other gravely. 

Quiet for a moment. 

Then, in a hushed voice, O’Rourke 
murmured: “Yuh, and I’ve got me pay 
in that woman’s eyes when we giv’ her 
the kid.” 

“Me, too,” came in unison. 

“An’ it’s a safe bet if he’s as stub- 
born about doin’ as he was about livin’, 
he’ll be Hell-bent an’ then some,” said 
the Man of Little Words. 

“An’ a mouthful yer said, that time 
Hennesy,” said the first spokesman, “but 
—I’m tired and here’s where I be leav- 
ing yer all. Good night!” 

“Good night,” and off to the station 
went that squad, all but the latest speak- 
er, who had left a sick wife when he was 
ordered out. And ’twas certain the Cap 
wouldn’t be hard on him, when he knew 
the news. 

* * * * 

In a one-roomed shack on a cot laid 
a woman and to her breast was pressed 
a tiny babe. The miracle had happened! 
Science, Humanity and God had joined 
hands. 

The woman slept. The man sat hud- 
dled in a straight backed chair and from 
his lips came the words: “They said he’d 
be the Mascot of the Squad. Mother of 
Jesus, I love that kid! Lupe said he 
looked like me.” 





~~ 
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Acoma keeps to its old customs with 
respect to its water supply. There are 
several natural reservoirs or hollows in 
the rock surface of the mesa-top. These 
catch and hold the rain-water. 


Like the other pueblos, Acoma is an 
independent community, retaining not 
only its customs, its clans, its matriarch- 
al ideas, but its own government and 
laws. A governor is elected once a year 
in January. His symbol of office is a 


cane given by Lincoln in 1863 to the 
governor then in office. Acoma has 95,- 
000 acres of land. 

The history of Acoma since the Coro- 
nado visit of 1540 is intensely roman- 
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tic. One can do no better than draw 
once more upon the knowledge and en- 
thusiasm of Charles F. Lummis. In 
1581 Antonio de Espejo saw the snake 
dance at Acoma—the ceremony that may 
now be seen only among the Hopis. 
About 15 years later Onate, the coloniz- 
er of New Mexico and the founder of 
Santa Fe, paid his respects to the high- 
perched town, and received its pretended 
submission to the Spanish crown. Onate’s 
lieutenant, Zaldivar, and 25 of his men, 
however, after being shown about the 
place, were set upon and clubbed to 
death. The thrilling story of how Acoma 
was punished for this act, of the three- 
day battle and the heroic incidents, 





comes down to us from the pen of Gas- 
par de Villagra, the soldier-poet, who 
published a rhymed account of the expe- 
dition of which he was a party. In 1629 
Fray Juan Ramirez, a Franciscan mis- 
sionary, walked from Santa Fe to Aco- 
ma, his new assignment, and lived there 
on the mesa-top for twenty years doing 
much good among the people of the 
village by whom he was loved and re- 
spected. In 1680 the great rebellion of 
the pueblo Indians burst forth, the Aco- 
mas included. The church was destroyed 
and Ramirez’s successor killed. De Var- 
gas reconquered the town twelve years 
later. Since 1700 and the rebuilding of 
the church Acoma has been at peace. 
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boarded the train for Port Hu- 
ron on my way to New York, and I 
was on my way to life and freedom. As 
the train bumped along I thought of the 
dim distant day when I would return. 
Success was certain. I would return in 
a blaze of glory, and “Then,” I thought, 
“some folks will see.” 


I did not realize what a task it is to 
impress one’s home-town folks; for some 
unaccountable reason they refuse to be 
impressed. I was hardly missed. My 
father used to talk of my being sub- 
merged in the great city.” He hated the 
city—wanted none of it. | must con- 
fess that father’s notions concerning the 
“city” were mere small-town theories. A 
man or woman living in a small town 
remains submerged to a far greater de- 
gree than does the city dweller. The 
small-town citizen has few intimate 
friends. My father thought he knew the 
people in Bad Axe, Michigan. In real- 
ity he knew very, very few. As a boy 
about town I knew that So-and-So lived 
in a certain house, but the number of 
homes I ever set foot in was small in- 
deed. People live all their lives in Bad 
Axe, Huron County, Michigan, and 
never enter more than a score of homes. 
The remainder are alien and impersonal. 
When a family moves away they leave 
a few, a very few intimate friends who 
miss them; but aside from these, they 
are hardly missed. The local paper 
spreads the news and that’s the end of it. 


The greatest illusion the. small-town 
boy carries away with him when he mi- 
grates to the city is the notion that he 
will return and impress the “old folks 
at home.” It cannot be done. I should 
have known this truth on that day in 
September, 1906, but, like every other 
ambitious youth, I believed that I would 
be the exception to the rule. It was a 
great surprise to me when I discovered 
that there is no exception to that rule. 
I should have recalled my attitude and 
the attitude of other boys about town 
when some fellow came back—out of 
Detroit or Chicago—and tried to im- 
Press us. We did not like it, we re- 
sented it, and discounted everything he 
said. 1 remember very clearly when Gain 
Merrit came back from Detroit, he told 
us great stories about his exploits in the 
city—the shows he had seen, the girls 
he had met, the parties he had enjoyed. 

rue or not, we did not like it. When 
Harlan Rowe came back from Chicago 


OW WELL I remember that 
H September day in 1906 when I 
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the kids nicknamed him “Harlan Page 
Sasafras Dupont” and were secretly glad 
that he had to get back of the counter 
and dish up the butter and count the 
eggs. A lot of young barbarians, we were 
delighted when he had to give up his 
literary career and become a clerk in his 
father’s store. We didn’t want anyone 
around showing off—and really resented 
the intrusion of “city stuff” into our 
social scheme of things. 








Nestling among the trees in sunlight 
and shadow 


I analyze my personal attitude easily 
enough. I was jealous and envious of 
Harlan Rowe. He possessed what I 
wanted—an education, a cultural train- 
ing, a mastery of English. It is not a 
pleasant thing to confess, but it is hu- 
man, and | am able to trace the major- 
ity of my prejudices to the same founda- 
tion. We rejoiced in the disappoint- 
ments and tragedies of others. If we 
could not climb, we could at least, pull 
down. The small town is the epitome 
of democracy and the gang of boys on 
the ‘Baptist Church corner was the es- 
sence of the New England town meet- 
ing. 

After 20 years I begin to see the 
meaning of Harlan Rowe’s return to 
the butter and egg counter, I see now 
that it was an heroic thing to do. His 
father was ill and needed him, and turn- 
ing his back upon everything he loved, 
his aspirations and ideals, he went back 
to Bad Axe because as he saw it, it was 
the right thing to do. If I had read the 
same story in a book, I would have had 
some sense of appreciation, but it was 
Harlan Rowe, and it was Bad Axe, 
Michigan, and I rejoiced when he had 
apparently failed. How wrong, how ut- 
terly stupid; he had not failed at all; I 
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was a cad—he was a man. He joined 
the “club” and was made to feel “out of 
it”, was practically frozen out, and 


walked the streets alone, disheartened, 
discouraged and crushed. In the old 
days it was not a good thing to possess 
too much education. Penny Wilcox, 
Hugh Ross, Doctor Conboy, and Har- 
lan Rowe discovered that truth. The 
school teachers and preachers were the 
only ones permitted to possess an ex- 
cess of learning. 

I remember when certain people who 
had migrated into the Canadian North- 
west came back to Bad Axe. They had 
failed, and the town would publish the 
usual interview concérning how glad 
they were “to get back to dear old Bad 
Axe’. Glad nothing! There was no 
place else to go. When I am licked, fin- 
ished, done—failure unmistakeably writ- 
ten all over me, I’ll go sneaking back 


to Bad Axe too. We all do. And why? 


After three years in New York I made 
my first visit home and went back to 
Bad Axe. For weeks I was filled with a 
thrill of expectancy. I was going home 
—back to Bad Axe! It was a strange, 
confused mixture of emotions. I wasn’t 
such a whirl-wind of a success, but I 
had a good job, I might impress them, 
and I might not—but anyway—I was 
going home. 

I bought myself a brand-new hand- 
bag.. I made sure that everything I wore 
was thoroughly metropolitan. I must 
look like ““New York” when I stepped 
off the train at Bad Axe! I was a New 
Yorker, I rode in the~subway every 
day. I knew New York like a book. As 
I rode on the Wolverine up the Hudson 
I was a city chap, a New Yorker, when 
I got off the train at Detroit I was still 
a young man from the great city of New 
York. When I pulled into the Tunnel 
Station at Port Huron I still held the 
part. But I want to tell you something: 
I wasn’t a city fellow at all when I 
climbed off the train at the water tank 
at Bad Axe, Michigan. 


By the time train reached Jeddo I was 
a yokel up to my knees; at Croswell I 
was Bad Axe up to my waist, and when 
the train pulled into Ubly I was brush- 
ing the hayseeds off my sleeves. I could- 
n't hold the part, I was going home. I 
had pictured myself being very dignified, 
but from Wadsworth on I was just a 
wild, crazy kid, peeking out of the car 
window, looking for Dick Wolfston’s 
barn, and the patch of poplars on Dad’s 
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New Lamps of Science 


(Continued from Page 262) 


as it is in its turn smaller than the 
stars. This peculiar thing is a Human 
Being. Man himself is like a mighty 
universe, composed of atoms, each of 
which resembles a tiny solar system. 


Is man Material or Ethereal? Human 
nature itself is one of the objects of 
modern research, under the name of 
psychology.. Modern psychology declares 
the man to be essentially materialistic. 
That is, the deepest emotions and in- 
stincts of man are found to be based 


upon or associated with such material- 
istic anatomical apparatus as the ner- 
vous system, the internal glands, and 
what not. 

Here, we have then a topsy-turvy 
world, given to us by the new lamps of 
science. According to it, man’s spirit 
is more substantial than the ancients 
had thought; and substance or matter it- 
self is far more insubstantial than any- 
body had ever before thought. - 

In the realm of the study of human 








Mt. Wilson Observatory photos of the sum spots, which are now known 
to affect weather, and the magnetic aad electric conditions on the earth. 
(S. F. Examiner Picture) 
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nature itself, most brilliant work has 
been done recently in California. Dr. 
Evans of Berkeley and others like him 
have opened new realms in the study 
of the relations of hormones or internal 
secretions to the growth and well-being 
and emotional natures of men and 
women. 

What is the value of all this science? 

Is it merely a destroyer of old beliefs, 
or does it give anything new and better? 
The answer is: When an old building 
is pulled down, it resembles an awful 
mess. But, upon its site new mansions 
are reared, and these are an improve- 
ment. , 
Science has done—and still is doing 
—its job of pulling down a lot of worth- 
less rubbish. But it is at the same time 
showing how something better can be 
built. : 

One thing is certain, science makes 
man more and more depend upon him- 
self. He must trust to his own intellect, 
and to no outside indulgent power. This 
is a cruel sort of situation, perhaps, for 
the present generation that has been 
brought partly to trust in Fate or super- 
natural agencies or what not. -Further- 
more, if all mep are to build their own 
house of faith according to science, they 
must have an adequate understanding of 
the principles of these new sciences. 
They must carry in their hands small, 
if not large, lamps of science. 

Well, why not? Why should’ scien- 
tific study be monopolized by a few col- 
lege professors? In fact, human salva-, 
tion in this age depends upon the widest 
dissemination of competent scientific 
lore among all classes of people. Why is 
there not a laboratory or observatory at 
every street corner—just as there is a 
church or a hotel? If there is a sunspot 
in evidence today, only the atronomer on 
Mt. Wilson or Mt. Hamilton is able 
to see it. The average man has no ac- 
cess to a telescope. This condition is, 
I say, not worthy of a civilized people. 

In California, the lovely and pro- 
gressive country, let there be abundant 
public scientific institutes at the city 
street corners. Then, science will be- 
come the chief recreation on a nation- 
wide scale, such as it already is for the 
few educated men who specialize in it. 








The October number of this magazine will be devoted to the interests of the League of Western Writers. The 
publishers are pleased to render this service and to assist in the promotion of those worthy enterprises now so 
successfully sponsored by the League. This number will carry stories and articles by prominent present-day writers 
and will also feature some of the best known earlier writers—men and women who by their authorship have . 
helped to produce a distinct Western literature and whoose work has brought California and the Pacific Coast 
to the attention of multitudes the country over. Some of the most recent and worthwhile books written by West- 
ern authors or written about the West, will be featured. Through timely advertisements, publishers will bring 
to the attention of readers and librarians volumes that should be on the shelves of book lovers and discussed 
at the League meetings. See Page 279 of this issue for detailed announcement. 
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California from 1850 to 1905 


Blake Ross, First Prize Essay Winner of the James D. Phelan History Contest 1850-1905. 


S A NATIVE Californian I 
A have long sensed the need of a 
record of the building period in 
our history immediately following .the 
finding of gold, and our admission as a 
State. American California has been 
given little credit for the splendid stand- 
ardization of its varied industries and 
its equally fine school system. To remedy. 
this defect, I induced Honorable James 
D. Phelan to offer two prizes—or $1000 
and $500 respectively, for an essay cov- 
ering the period from 1850 to 1905. 
The essays were limited to 15,000 words 
and there were 58 contestants covering 
the year of time allowed. 

Number 46, entitled “The Golden 
Crucible,” by Blake Ross, U. S. Veter- 
an Hospital, Livermore, California, was 
awarded first prize, and his offering has 
proved a delight to all interested in the 
enterprize. It has reak literary merit, 
and is a valuable contribution to the pe- 
riod involved. In writing of his work, 
Blake Ross says: “It seemed to me 
that in the Californian cosmos, one 
might see recapitulated the major trends 
of the historical process, and I thought 
it likely that viewed in retrospect, Cali- 
fornian history might be seen as an epi- 
tome of all human history. 

At the outset my treatment of the 
subject was conditioned by the idea of 
history as essentially an impersonal pro- 
cess, with man as the instrument rather 
than the molder of destiny . . . This 
idea of impersonality led me to empha- 
size events rather than names which 
was in accord with the suggestion em- 
bodied in the announcement of the con- 
test: “Episodes in chronological order 
are better than biography.’ I left out 
the names of the human actors in the 
scenes, not because I thought they were 
unimportant but’ because I thought the 
larger social and economic movements 
of which they .were only parts, were 
more important. It seemed to me that 
in a short essay it was more important to 
state what was done than to describe 
those who did it.” 

And there you have the viewpoint of 
the writer of a gem in the form of an 
historical essay. Blake Ross was born 
in Maine in 1900, and is therefore less 
than 30 years old. He came to Cali- 
tornia late in 1912, went to school in 
San Diego, and enlisted in the Students’ 
Army Training Corps Unit at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands. In 1921, he entered 
the University of California as a stu- 
dent in architecture. In 1923 his health 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBpurNn 
Chairman of Contest 


failed and since then he has been in the 
tubercular wards—first at Arroyo San- 
itarium Livermore and from there to his 
present abode—the U. S. Veteran Hos- 
pital just over the hill where he has 
been for the past four years. 

Not for a moment must one think of 
this brave young chap as in need of 
sympathy! He expects to recover full 
health and will then go back to the 
University at Berkeley to finish his 
course. And he is such a likeable, fine, 
upstanding, modern American that one 
forgets that he wrote his winning essay 
propped up in bed with a writing pad 
on his knees, and no Reference Library 











Blake Ross, First Prize Winner 


near at hand. He is mot a trained writ- 
er; never having had an article accepted 
and printed. His only experience with 
a pen was a few squibs printed in a lit- 
tle house organ at Arroyo Sanitarium. 
He made good use of the California 
Reference books in the State Library at 
Sacramento, through the library con- 
nected with the U. S. Veteran Hospital 
at Livermore. 


It was while listening in on the radio ~ 


talks of Joseph Henry Jackson that 
Blake’ Ross heard of the Essay Contest. 
The opportunity came to him through 
the air. The award was given him by 
Professor Sidney E. Mezes, born at 
Belmont, California, but now President 


of the University of New York City. 
Professor Mezes made the selection of 
the winning essays while at a health re- 
sort in Grasse, France, away from all 
possible outside influence, and with 
nothing but a number instead of a name 
and address to guide him. 

It was the wish of Senator James D. 
Phelan that Professor Mezes was 
named the final judge. The local 
judges were my own selection. These 
were Judge John F. Davis, Past Grand 
President, Native Sons of the Golden 
West, who acted as Chairman. Assisting 
him were Professor Herbert E. Bolton, 
History Department of the University 
of California; Professor Henry Meade 
Bland, Poet Laureate and Head of the 
Literature Department, State Teachers 
College, San Jose; Mr. Boutwell Dun- 
lap, California Historical Society, and 
Mr. Charles S. Cushing, Past President, 
Society of California Pioneers. Each 
man was particularly well qualified to 
pass on the merits of the essays submit- 
ted, and all of them served faithfully 
and with unflagging enthusiasm. To 
their care and fine judgment is the sat- 
isfaction over results to be attributed. 
They are entitled to the thanks of all 
lovers of California history, who believe 
in the glorious future man and nature 
have in store for us. 

As for Blake Ross, the successful con- 
testant, give him time to find himself 
and there will be added a true his- 
torian to our already distinguished 
school of Western Writers. The essay 
form is difficult to write. It must have 
the graceful flow of unrhymed poetry, 
and should have vision, analytical in- 
sight, and the knack of telling plain 
facts in a fascinating manner. “The 
Golden Crucible,” by Blake Ross has all 
of these good points. Moreover, he has 
a pleasing personality, an indomitable 
will, good looks, nice manners, and more 
than a fair chance for a successful fu- 
ture, including perfect health. 

The winner of the second prize of 
$500, Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, is Dean 
of the Graduate School, University of 
Southern California. Dr. Hunt's es- 
say was Number 19. He took for his 
topic “The State Everybody Loves.’’ 
This was a factual essay and of a prac- 
tical nature with emphasis upon statis- 
tics and historical data. 

Dr. Hunt is known as an authority 
on history and economics. He is a native 
son of California, a graduate of Johns 


(Continued on Page 286) 
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Delicate and graceful, yet erect. and fearless, the grove symbolizes quiet dignity and prayerful repose 
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On Going Home 
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farm. When the standpipe came into 
view towering over the maples by the 
ball-park I fairly jumped for joy, and 
when the train stopped at the water- 
tank I grabbed my luggage, rushed for 
the door, jumped to the ground, and 
ran up the cinders to the depot. 

Gee! It was great to be home! 

Somehow or other New York seemed 
very remote; my immediate past seemed 
to be blotted out. I wanted to see Char- 
lie Brown, Cal Foster, and By-Jolly Liv- 
ingston. I wanted to see Phil Rapson’s 
shop. I wondered if there was water 
in Bope’s ditch, and if the swimming 
was good at the gravel-pit. I wondered if 
“Denny” Nugent and “Dobb” Watkins 
would like to sit in on a little game of 
penny ante; I wanted to go to the bar- 
ber shop and get shaved, and go into 
Fred’s and buy a Royal Banner cigar. 
I wanted to see Jenny Durfy and Celia. 
I wanted to hear the old school bell, 
and hear Al Wright laugh. I wanted 
to go to the Methodist Church and sit 
and hear Mable Collins singing a good 
old Methodist hymn. I wanted to snoop 
around in the attic and see if I could 
find any of my old treasures. I wanted 
to wake up in the morning and go down 
stairs for a boy’s breakfast of oat-meal 
and piping hot coffee. I wanted to sit 
and visit with Pa and Ma, and walk 
through the old orchard, and get the 
fragrance of peach trees in blossom. 
Nothing seemed important then—noth- 
ing but Bad Axe! That is what we go 
home for; that is why we are there. 

Each visit home was different, a trag- 
ic, awful difference ; marriage, birth, and 
death had changed everything. I went 
back expecting to find my old chums un- 
changed, but time had changed them 
tremendously. It was hard for me to 
recognize them: boys who stood outside 
the church on winter nights waiting for 
the girls, were passing the plate, making 
long prayers, and joining the responsive 
reading. Fellows who read Huxley and 
Darwin with me in Dad’s office,. and 
agreed upon many anti-fundamentalist 
notions, were confirmed Methodists. 
Other fellows who had been the dandies 
in my day were down at the heels, and 
folks made unkindly comments. I found 
It a topsy-turvey world. 

Each successive time I went back to 
Bad Axe I was shocked when I saw my 
father and mother, they seemed to have 
aged so, and then within a few hours 
they appeared to grow younger, and ap- 
peared about the same as they had on 
my previous visit. 

I was always impressed and amazed 
when I discovered how casually and un- 


concernedly I was greeted; no one 
seemed to care a tinker’s damn whether 
I was in Bad Axe or New York. I was 
glad to be home and it was natural that 
I should expect a modicum of reciprocal 
joyousness, but the fact that I was in 
town was unimportant. The fact that 
Jim Skinner had a new roof on his barn 
crowded out the news of my coming. 

One must not be thin skinned on. go- 
ing home. As the years pass the inexor- 
able web of tragedy and disappointment 
shows its pattern: we are not going back 
to the home we left, to the boys we 
knew, the girls we loved. We are go- 
ing back to stand before strange faces, 
with the story of the years written all 
over them, men grown prematurely old, 
bald, toothless; boy friends of old, sedate 
papas with daughters as beautiful as the 
girls we wooed in the long ago; girl 
friends, who used to sit and titter sweet 
nothings in the back seat at church, now 
calm and dignified matrons, guarding 
their daughters’ destiny. 

I suppose it is all over. Why should I 
go back to Bad Axe? The one man and 
the one woman who always assured me 
a glorious welcome are there no more; 
I cannot awaken with the morning and 
go downstairs to a breakfast of oatmeal 
and piping hot coffee; I cannot sit by 
that kitchen stove and visit with my fa- 
ther. It is all gone. 

But I will be going home one of these 
days, we all do. I shall walk those same 
streets with a lump in my throat, a tight 
feeling about my heart, a terrible loneli- 
ness within me, but I’ll go home. I will 
see strange children in my school house 
yard, playing joyously on my corners, 
walking my paths, and sitting in the 
shade of my trees. I will wander out 
to the old gravel pit and see strange boys 
in my swimming hole; I will look into 
the faces of strange children and I will 
hear them say: “Who is that old man?” 

I will cry out to them: “This is my 
town, these are my streets, this is my 
world.” 

I will wander out west of town, along 
the road where I marched as a child on 
Decoration Day, past Al Wright’s farm 
to the turn, of the road. I will find my- 
self in the cemetery. I will see that it 
has grown, that it has heen improved. 
I will look around and I will find a lot 
of my friends: Charlie Brown, Al 
Wright, Colonel Bope, Jim Wiley and 
oh! so many more of them, and then, 
at last I’ll see it, and I will stand there 
mute as the name “Chipman” dances be- 
fore me on the granite slab—the dance 
of years, the dance of. life. Then I’ll 
know I’m home. 
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LEAGUE of WESTERN WRITERS 
Forecast of Program 
O MANY inquiries are received 
daily for information of the com 
ing convention of the League of West- 
ern Writers that the publicity commit- 
tee is releasing preliminary data. 

The third annual convention will be 
held in San Francisco, beginning Wed- 
nesday morning, October 16, and clos- 
ig Saturday afternoon, October 19. 
Hotel Whitcomb. at the Civic Center 
will be hotel headquarters. 

There will be four general sessions: 
Wednesday afternoon, and Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday forenoons from 
9:15 to 12:00 noon. These sessions will 
be addressed by men and women who 
lead as writers, editors, publicists, and 
who are eminent in statecraft and in 
social, educational and civic enterprises. 

On Thursday and Friday afternoons 
there will be held section meetings and 
roundtable discussions. Special sessions 
will be devoted to the problems and 
various phases of the short story, to fic- 
tion writing and the novel, to poetry, 
educational authorship, drama, journal- 
ism, the library, the work of the. pub- 
lisher, etc. Seasoned members of the pro- 
fession will address these sections, and 
discussions and questions will have prom- 
inent place. 

Three luncheon meetings—on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday will add 
profit to pleasure. Men and women 
whose names are known from ocean to 
ocean will speak, and literary and mu- 
sical numbers will be offered. 


Of special interest will be the Exhib- 


it of Books, Manuscripts and Materials, 
the product of authors and compilers 
who reside in the territory of the League 
or who write of the West. This terri- 
tory comprizes. the eleven Western 
States, as well as Western Canada, 
Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, and Mexico. 
The Exhibit will develop some unique 
features, nothing of this nature as yet 
having been attempted. The formal in- 
spection of the Exhibit will be on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. The Exhibit will be 
open each day of the convention from 


. 9:00 to 5:00. One of the major ob- 


jectives of the League of Western Writ- 
ers is the establishment of a permanent 
library consisting of books, manuscripts 
and other materials in the field of crea- 
tive arts, the product of those who re- 
side in the territory of the League or of 
those who have at any time resided in 
such territory and, as well, books that 
have the West as their locale. 

One general session will be in charge 
of the California Writers Club. Other 
literary and musical organizations are 
planning receptions and concerts for en- 
tertainment of the delegates. 

(Continued on Page 288) 
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DR. JOHNSON AND COMPANY — By 
Robert Lynd. Doubleday, Doran and 
Company. 

HIS DELIGHTFUL VOLUME is divid- 
ed into six essays, entitled, “Dr. John- 

son,” Boswell”, “The Earliest Friends”, “A 

Pre-Boswell Group”, “Reynolds, Goldsmith, 

Burke, and the Years of the Dictatorship”, 

“Dr. Johnson and Women”. 

Mr Lynd has not been biassed by previous 
criticism and biography, but has used his 
own judgments. What the author says of 
- Dr. Johnson can be applied to himself. 

“His chief motive was his insatiable cu- 
riosity. Few men have been so curious 
about so many things as Dr. Johnson.” 

What Mr. Lynd says of the reason for our 
attitude towards Dr. Johnson is also true 
of such men as Jonathan Swift and Mark 
Twain, “Johnson in the best sense of the 
word is all the more comic a figure because 
he is so tragic a figure.” 

In the chapter on Boswell, we are told 
that he was not a social climber, as some 
think, because he was born into the Scottish 
nobility. Boswel! cared only for really 
great men like Johnson, Oglethorpe, and 
Paoli. Lynd says it is a mistake to think 
that Boswell only followed Johnson.- This 
is a quotation from Boswells’ diary: 

“I have had David Hume in the fore- 
noon and Mr. Johnson in the afternoon of 
the same day visiting me. Sir John Prin- 
gle, Dr. Benjamin Franklin and some com- 
pany dined with me today.” 

Lynd has the knack of quoting just the 
things that will best hit off character. He 
tells us that after Boswell had bothered 
Johnson more than usual one day, the old 
philosopher lost his temper: 

“I will not be put to-the question: why is 
a cow’s tail long? Why is a fox’s tail 
bushy ?” 

He concludes with this observation: “We 
know both Boswell and Johnson almost as 
well as human beings can be known more 
than a century after they are dead.” 

In “Earliest Friends” we are shown 
how Johnson kept many of his coMege 
friends all his life. One of the most stead- 
fast of his ‘early friends was Edmund 
Hector. When Johnson was too lazy to be- 
gin his first work of. translation, Hector 
finally roused him by telling his friend that 
the publisher was in actual want. Even 
then Johnson was so indolent that he lay 
in bed with the book and translated, while 
Hector wrote. Lynd describes one of John- 
son’s friends, Richard Savage; “poet, Bo- 
hemian, blackmailer, homicide.” 

“The Pre-Boswell Group” deals largely 
with people whose only claim to fame is 
their friendship with Johnson. 

“The members of the Ivy Lane Club— 
founded in 1749—remembered only as the 
friends of Johnson.” 

Another shrewd observation that the au- 
thor makes is that although Johnson sel- 


dom drank anything but water, he is as 
closely associated with the “Mitre Inn” as 
Falstaff with the “Boar’s Head.” 

In “The Pre-Boswell Group” Lynd makes 
some thoughtful observations; he tells us 
that Johnson’s friendship for Reynolds was 
rooted in conviviality rather than in artistic 
sympathy; and he gives it as his opinion 
that Johnson and Goldsmith were great 
acquaintances rather than friends. 

The chapter on “Dr. Johnson and Wom- 
en” has this remark: 

“He was both domestically and socially 
a women’s man as well as a man’s man.” 

If I had any fault to find with this study, 
I would say that Mr._Lynd does not enter 
very deeply into the soul and spirit af 
Dr. Johnson. But perhaps the book is only 
meant to give us a picture of the old phil- 
osopher and his friends, and in this the 
author succeeds admirably. 

Cyrit CLEMENS. 





A ROMANCE OF INSURANCE—By Frank 
Morton Todd. 


ACT IS not only sometimes stranger 

than fiction—it is even more romantic. 
Of all the “business” stories printed by fic- 
tion magazines, none is more really interest- 
ing than this true tale of the rise, the adven- 
tures, the vicissitudes of a great business 
enterprise, told by Frank Morton Todd in 
“A Romance of Insurance—a History of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company of San 
Francisco.” It is printed by the H. S. Crocker 
Company of San Francisco. Mr. Todd is 
himself a native of California and a de- 
scendant of pioneers and he knows well 
the men and the times whereof he speaks. 

In speaking of the traditions of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, J. B. Levisen, president of the 
company since 1917, says: 

“The company sprang from the restless 
activities of the pioneers of California; 
men who were not mere wanderers, but who 
forced their way to the Pacific seaboard 
with definite purposes and with dreams 
they had determined to make actual. Such 
men cannot be submerged by circumstances 
nor tripped by fate for long. Woven through 
the record of the Fireman’s Fund will be 
found the tradition of the pioneers, the 
color of the life they led. The history of 
the company is one of the romances of men 
building and equipping an empire.” 

Established in 1863, the Fireman’s fund 
was young with the youth of San Francisco, 
it prospered as the city prospered, its great 
disaster was the great disaster of the city 
in 1906, when it practically perished as the 
city itself did . . . and with San Francisco, 
it again arose from its ashes and grew great. 

The book begins with San Francisco’s 
early vivid history—and that early history 
was lit by the red light of fire. Indeed, in 
the early “fifties”, when it began to look as 
if “this camp was going to be permanent”, 


riters 


San Francisco’s main industry seemed burn- 
ing down and being rebuilt. Arson was 
committed early and often—because of the 
remunerative looting. But “it would have 
burned anyway because of the building ma- 
terial. Lumber sometimes went to 325 a 
thousand; so partitions, ceilings, and “in- 
side finish” in general were in the first few 
years usually made of cloth on light wood- 
en frame, and thus the budding metropolis 
consisted largely of kindling.” Methods of 
fire extinguishing were primitive. Fires 
were sometimes stopped by nailing blankets 
on buildings and saturating them with wa- 
ter. “At one store there was no available 
water, so. they soaked the blankets with 
thousands of gallons of vinegar.” 

Within two years there were six major 
fires with a loss of over 20,000,000. Almost 
none of this property was insured. 

To meet the need of fighting fire in early 
San Francisco, the volunteer fire-engine 
companies, or hook-and-ladder’ companies, 
came into being. These, strange as it may 
seem today, were also social organizations. 
To belong to a good hook-and-ladder com- 
pany in the dair fifties’ was as. distingue 
as belonging to a good country club today. 

By 1863, there were four fire insurance 
companies in the field. On May 3, 1863, the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company was 
organized. Henry Dutton, a typical San 
Francisco pioneer, héaded the new list of 
incorporators. On June 18, hardly more 
than six weeks after incorporation, the new 
imsurance company took in $12—a policy in- 
suring Walter Hawxhurst for a year against 
damage by fire to the extent of 1,200 in his 
undivided half interest in a thousand five- 
gallon kegs of Boston syrup stored in the 
Union Warehouse at Battery and Union 
streets : . . A great enterprise was started 
upon its career. 


The San Francisco of 1863 had already 
become commercially important. It was 
the main sea portal to the land of gold; it 
had become a great grain center. The har- 
bor was crowded with shipping, largely of 
the modified clipper type. The city itself 
was paved with cobbles, lighted with gas, 
kerosene, camphené, and whale oil, and 
abundantly supplied with barrooms and 
livery stables. The important general busi- 
Ness occasion was “Steamer Day” twice 4 
month, preceding the departure of the Pan- 
ama steamer. It was the date for the gen- 
eral settlement of accounts—always in gold, 
for California dealt only in gold. 

This was the San Francisco in which the 
Fireman’s Fund did business and _pros- 
pered. In 1866, David Jackson Staples, who 
became one of the foremost insurance men 
in the country, was made president and se 
remained until. 1900. The company moved 
to its new home at California and Sansome 
streets. The early Californians did not be- 
lieve in doing business on an empty stom- 
ach, and it was at this new home of the 
company that a pleasant gastronomic cus- 
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tom was inaugurated. While the annual 
election of directors was taking place, any 
friend of the company was weleomed to the 
president’s office where cold turkey, Cali- 
fornia champagne and many other delicacies, 
together with the best Havana cigars, were 
spread forth plentifully before all. We may 
indeed sigh for the good old days in these 
lean and prohibitory years! 

Progress was constant. In 1867, toward 
the end of the clipper ship era. marine in- 
surance was added to the business. An 
“Agency Plant” was begun, and the com- 
pany, hitherto confined to California, 
branched into eastern fields. George D. Dor- 
in was added to the staff as_ traveling 
agent and the company soon had a large 
crop of agents up and down the state. 

Then, on October 8, 1871, came the great 
Chicago fire. Insurance on the burned area 
of Chicago amounted to $100,000,000. The 
fire caused the failure of 68 American 
companies. California was represented by 
five insurance companies, of which the Pa- 
cific, the People’s and the Occidental failed, 
and the Union and Fireman’s Fund paid in 
full. 

It looked like ruin for the Fireman’s 
Fund to pay in full. Its losses in the disas- 
ter amounted to $529,364.92. Its entire cap- 
ital was but $500,000. Assessments had to 
be made to yield $250,000. These came 
promptly. The company went on. 

Disaster seldom comes singly, according 
to the proverb. On November 9, 1872, a 
year and a month after the Chicago fire, 
came the Boston fire. It broke 32 insurance 
companies. The Fireman’s fund was liable 
for $189,589. Dorin went east again and 
settled the Boston losses in full. It took 
stout-hearted men and a firm hand on the 
wheel to weather this storm—but the com- 
pany was reorganized, the capital stock 
reduced to $300,000—and the Fireman’s 
Fund went on. 

Business again became good and began to 
expand in all directions. When-in October, 
1875, Virginia City burned for the second 
time, the company paid its loss of $163,984, 
and the only discomfort the stockholders 
felt was the passing of one quarterly divi- 
dend, made up three months later. 

From 1876 there was a steady growth of 
business with also a growth of public con- 
fidence. Growing grain insurance was added 
to the marine and fire insurance. The Fire- 
man’s Fund was the only California com- 
pany doing a general business. throughout 
the United States. In 1885 the new Eastern 
Department was put under the management 
of Colonel Charles Wetmore Kellogg. In 
1895 the Southern Department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund was established at Macon, 
Georgia, by W. J. Dutton, later president 
from 1900-1914. During these years many 
competitor insurance companies were ab- 
sorbed. From 1890 to 1906, the fireman’s 
fund took over the business of every Pa- 
cific Coast insurance company that retired 
in that period. 

The Fireman’s Fund greeted the year 
1906 with assets amounting to $7,232,552.19. 
Since its incorporation it had paid losses 
amounting to $28,471,026.70. The agency 
plant had grown to 6,000. All looked serene, 
and on Monday, April 16, the directors de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend, pay- 
able on Wednesday, April 18. 

Needless ot say, the checks for that divi- 
dend were never cashed. On April 18, 
San Francisco was a mass of flames. By 
the evening of April 21, the Fireman’s 
Fund owed $11,200,000 in San Francisco 
alone. Many of the stockholders were ruined, 
companies in which it had re-insured excess 
risks could not pay, local enterprises in 


which its funds were invested seemed hope- 
lessly impaired, most of its mortgagors 
were suddenly unable to meet principal or 
interest. 

The old reliable Fireman’s Fund, house- 
hold word throughout the nation, was in its 
cofin. No one dreamed at that time that it 
would ever arise from that coffin. 

In an effort to save the Agency Plant in 
this crisis, President Dutton devised a bold 
way out. He wrote a prospectus of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Corporation, with a 
million capital and a million surplus, to re- 
insure the unburned risks of the old com- 
pany, stop the flood of policy cancellations, 
save the going business, and leave the old 
company free to deal with the San Fran- 
cisco losses. After many difficulties the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Corporation was 
successfully launched. 

The Fireman’s Fund Corporation was in- 
tended to be permanent, but business exigen- 
cies again forced the making of a bold plan. 
This plan was largely the work of the then 
Second Vice-President J. B. Levison. It was 
nothing less than the rehabilitation of the 
original company—the resurrection of the 
dead insurance company that was already 
in its coffin, waiting to be buried under a 
load of debt and obloquy. The plan in- 
volved the reinsurance, or assumption, by 
the old company of the risks of the new 
corporation. It also involved, on the part 
of the claimants, agreement to accept 50 
percent of their claims in cash and the rest 
in hopes. The offer to pay off half a lia- 
bility with stock that at the time repre- 
sented greater liability seemed preposter- 
ous. But it worked. The agency plant was 
saved, the Fireman’s Fund settled the larg- 
est loss ever sustained by a single insurance 
company in the history of underwriting, and 
had done it without one law suit. The loss 
claimants that took stock for half their 
claims gained by it. Courage had won— 
and again the Fireman’s Fund went on. 

During the years that followed it added 
motor car insurance to its other insurances. 
In 1913, the Fireman’s Fund had rounded 
out a half a century of service. It had paid 
over fifty millions in losses and over a mil- 
lion in dividends. During the War the 
Fireman’s Fund had a corps of special 
agents traveling its whole field of opera- 
tions. ‘They contributed information to 
the authorities and advice to property own- 
ers and local agents about the protection 
of property under war conditions. 

On March 15, 1917, J. B. Levison, the 
man responsible for the plan of rehabilita- 
tion and one most active in its execution, 
came to the presidency. He succeeded Ber- 
nard Faymonville, retired on account of ill 
health. Jacob B. Levison attained first posi- 
tion in the company by way of the marine 
side. He helped obtain government recog- 
nition for the Exposition at San Francisco. 
He was placed in charge of the music that 
became a notable feature of the Exposition 
and is now president of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. With him a love and 
knowledge of business evidently is not an- 
tagonistic to a love and knowledge of 
music. 

That the Fireman’s Fund has prospered 
financially under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Levison is attestéd by the fact that 
on January 1, 1926, practically twenty years 
after the great fire, it had assets of $30,191,- 
341, reserves of $15,004,325, and a policy 
holders’ surplus of $10,727,590. But it had 
more than this—it had the knowledge that it 
bore within itself the stuff and substance of 
survival and that it had the confidence of 
the public. 
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MANLY HALL’S LECTURES ON AN- 
CIENT PHILOSOPHY. 


ANLY P. HALL, author of the splen- 

didly illustrated quarto on “Symbol- 
ical Philosophy” printed last year by John 
Henry Nash, has this year brought forth 
another volume dealing with his own inter- 
pretation of the meanings of past philo- 
sophical doctrines. It is titled “Lectures on 
Ancient Philosophy” and is based on two 
series of lectures that the author gave in 
1928. It is primarily designed to comple- 
ment and amplify the larger, book of last 
year, and the two books should really be 
taken as a_ unit. 

“Lectures on Ancient Philosophy” treats of 
Symbolism and the Ancient Mysteries, of 
the Masonic, Hermetic, Qabbalistic and Ros- 
icrucian Symbolic Philosophies and their 
meanings. The philosophical base of Hall’s 
work is neo-Platonism, and the mighty 
shadow of the noble and civilized Greek 
falls constantly across his pages. 

Although erudition is packed tightly into 
the book—it would be necessarily so in a 
work treating of all the great mysteries 
from those of Hermes Trismegistheus to 
those of Jesus—it is by no means pedantic. 
Perhaps the most intriguing parts are where 
Manly Hall himself breaks through the fab- 
ric of his ancient subject and in trenchant 
words gives his own opinion of some phase 
of modern life. He says, for instance, “Pa- 
triotism is merely an accentuated egotism 
which embraces the members of the tribe 
or nation to which the egotist himself be- 
longs. It is based upon the belief that that 
of which the individual is a part, is, like 
himself, incapable of wrong. Consequent- 
ly all examination of motive is superfluous.” 

Hall’s style at its best is vivid, nervous, 
and alive. Many of his sentences might be 
used as epigrams: “Words are slayers of 
the Real”. “Most people sit in one end of 
the scales when they weigh a problem.” And 
this splendid one, “The gods are so silent 
and man so bombastic that ignorant mor- 
tals may well be excused if they regard 
the dogmatic utterances of men as more 
authoritative than the silence of the gods.” 

Nor is Hall’s style lacking in the salt of 
satire. In speaking of the ordinary man’s 
inhospitality to new thoughts, he says: 
«“ .. When Socrates revealed to the Athen- 
ians their ignorance they corrected the con- 
dition by poisoning the man who had the 
audacity to confront them with it.” 

Belief in reincarnation is one of the fun- 
damental doctrines of Hall’s philosophy. 
“Karma” he defines as “ignorance moving 
in accordance with its own nature and pro- 
ducing conditions in harmony with its own 
inherent state. The definition leaves room 
for optimism, for “ignorance” is after all 
curable, and with the curing of ignorance 
the distorted life-pattern may also be 
straightened. 

Manly Hall’s belief that ancient philo- 
sophic thought can nourish life today is 
based upon the belief that the essentials of 
thought do not change. “There is no such 
thing as modernism in thought . . . tomor- 
row is but the knowledge of today plus 
an added period for contemplation.” It is 
perhaps a little hard for us to believe that 
in that “added period for contemplation”, 
during which we have invented railroads, 
steamboats, printing presses, telephones, tel- 
egraphs, wireless, submarines, airplanes, 
and what not, the human race has not con- 
ceived a single new basic philosophic 
thought. 

The. message above all else which Hall’s 
book conveys is the essential oneness of all 
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route to the East- 


The fastest time over the 
most direct line East, only614%4 
hours San Franciscoto Chicago. 


Offering every refinement of 
travel comfort: rooms en suite, 
if desired; club car, barber, 
valet, shower; ladies’ lounge 
with maid and shower ; unsur- 
passed dining-car service. Fol- 
lows the historic OVERLAND 
ROUTE. 


The “Gold Coast” and the 
“Pacific Limited,” two other 
fine trains over this route. 
Through Pullmans to Denver, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Chicago and points enroute. 


Yourchoice of three other 
great routes returning. Go one 
way, return another. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco 
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The Omnipotent Hand 


(Continued from Page 264) 


“A girl and her husband! And I 
thought she was single,” the preoccu- 
pied man went on. 

A long'silence ensued. Prosset ob- 
served that his host occasionally cast 
queer, furtive glances at him. Abruptly 
the car slowed and the man slid a hand 
into his right coat pocket. Prosset paled 
and his nerves tautened. Gripped by a 
wild terror he moved toward the door 
to jump out. But the hand came out of 
the pocket with a handkerchief and the 
frightened passenger settled back in his 
seat, sighing in an expansion of relief. 

Muttering and cursing intermittently, 
the driver increased the speed of his en- 
gine. Prosset grasped the side in alarm 
as the car sped like a meteor through 
the moonless night. Rain pattered in 
myriad drops upon the roof. Dimly 
lighted little towns flashed by like lan- 
tern rays. 

In forty minutes they were crossing 
the American River near Sacramento. 
The machine slackened, came to a dead 
stop in the middle of the bridge under 
an electrolier. Puzzled, Prosset glanced 
sharply at his companion and saw the 
hand going into the pocket again. This 
time the now thoroughly alarmed pas- 
senger knew instinctively that a gun was 
the objective. True enough, when the 
hand emerged a pistol flashed in the 
light. Prosset made a frantic grab and 
succeeded in getting a slight hold on the 
handle of the weapon. 

“Let me alone, will you? I’m going 
to shuffle off,” the other cried in a peev- 
ish; high-pitched voice, his finger grop- 
ing for the trigger. : 

Before Prosset could make another 
move the pistol barked. The driver 
slumped over the wheel and the gun re- 
mained in Jasper’s hand. Stunned for a 
moment by the suddenness of it, he 
sat immovable. Then, his stupefaction 
spent, he became keenly alive to the 
danger of his own position should he 
be discovered in the car with the dead 
man. 

Leaping out, he walked rapidly down 
the incline of the bridge. Again there 
was that sensation of ghostly feet stalk- 
ing him. Again that awful thudding of 
the heart and the raw nerves. He 
started to run and his steps reverbrated 
like hammer beats. 

“Halt!” 

The command, clear and incisive, cut 
the air like a keen blade. The breath 
stopped in Prosset. Terror held him 
motionless as in a vise when a tall, 
lumbering man with a rifle appeared 
around a corner of the bridge. 

“What you runnin’ for?” the new- 
comer demanded crisply. 


“T—well—now—I—” 

The tall man stepped nearer and 
spoke in an authoritative voice. 

“I’m the constable of this here town- 
ship and I want to know what that shot 
was I: heard a few minutes ago?” 

Prosset clutched at a remnant of his 
old cunning. 

“A man I was riding with shot him- 
self in his car, and I was running to get 
a doctor.” 

“Oh.” The officer seemed impressed. 

“T’d better hurry,” Prosset eagerly 
suggested. 

The constable deliberated. 

“No. I think the best thing for us 
to do is to take the fellow in his car 
to the emergency hospital.” 

Prosset, perforce, had to acquiesce. 

After an examination at the emer- 
gency hospital the motorist was pro- 
nounced dead. The constable then con- 
ducted Prosset to the office of the sher- 
iff. To the latter Prosset gave his as- 
sumed name, residence, business, and 
related the incidents of the suicide ex- 
actly as they had happened, doing his 
best to convince the skeptical official 
with the truth of the story. 

“All right, Frasier,” the sheriff said 
after what seemed an age. “We'll want 
you tomorrow morning for the coroner’s 
inquest.” 

Prosset breathed normally again and 
wiped away the perspiration that had 
gathered on his brow during the recita- 
tion. He started for the door, striking 
a ringing response from the cement floor- 
ing. Why, he wondered, was he so 
aware of every step he took in times of 
stress ? 


“Just a minute.” The sheriff came- 


from behind his desk. 
Prosset stopped, alarmed anew. 
“I’m not through with you, Frasier.” 
Expert hands began to travel over 
Jasper Prosset’s prickling body. “Ah!” 


From the right pocket the officer took a 


pistol. 

Prosset stared with bulging eyes. He 
had unconsciously put the suicide’s gun 
into his own pocket. 

The deft, seeking hands found the 
money belt and suspicious eyes narrow- 
ly regarded Prosset. 

“Lock him up,” the sheriff briskly or- 
dered a deputy who was standing in the 
doorway. 

All night Prosset lay gazing at the 
blackness above him. It was impossible 
for him to bring his thoughts to a focus. 
Strangely, the events of that night five 
years before passed through his mind 
like slides across a magic lantern. 

At ten o'clock the next morning he 
was taken to the coroner’s office for the 
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—on business or pleasure, how 
few of us write as often as we 
should. The pen’s drudgery no 
longer stands in the way. Any- 
one can learn to operate the 


Underwood Portable. 


Descriptions of scenery—news of 
business conditions—business re- 
ports and letters—all can be 
typed quickly and easily on the 
swift keys of the new Underwood 
Portable. 


Whether you travel by water or 
by land—in vehicle or on foot, 
the new Underwood Portable 
will be a useful, ever ready com- 
panion. 
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inquest. The suicide was identified as 
Maury Baker, the wastrel son of one 
of the city’s wealthiest merchants. Pros- 
set was called to the witness stand, 
sworn and questioned. 
“What is your name?” began the 


“Albert Frasier.’ Prosset’s answer 
was glib. 

“Where do you lwe?” 

“Los Angeles.” 

“How long have you lived there?” 

“Five years.” 

“Where did you live before that?” 

Prosset’s jaw dropped. He was aware 
that every eye in the room was riveted 
upon him. Why hadn’t he said twenty 
years? His thoughts circled in a whirl 
of uncertainty. His past was locked 
within himself, but the thing that rep- 
resented it had overtaken him and coiled 
about him, twisting tighter and tighter. 

“T lived around San Diego,” he man- 
aged to articulate hollowly at last. 

After that his answers were given in 
a stumbling, unconvincing manner. 
The constable testified to the facts as he 
had seen them, stressing Frasier’s run- 
ning away from the machine. Testi- 
mony by the dead man’s father disclosed 
that the son had left home the previous 
morning with five hundred dollars. The 
sheriff swore that that amount of mon- 
ey had been found on Albert Frasier. to- 
gether with a pistol bearing the dead 
man’s initials. 

Prosset was formally arrested for the 
murder of Maury Baker. He realized 
that he was caught in the eddies of a 
damning current. If he fought the case 
his past would be investigated and he 
would be held for the murder of the 
tramp. On the other hand, if he did 
nothing he would be convicted of a 
crime he had not committed. 


He did nothing. 


“Have you anything to say for your- 
self, Frazier, before sentence is pro- 
nounced ?” the judge asked. 


The condemned man shook his head. 


Clearing his throat and making a 
chapel of his hands, the judge delivered 
the sentence with ponderous dignity: 


“Tt is the judgment and sentence of 
this court that you be hanged by the 
neck until dead. The sheriff of this 
county is instructed—” 

On the outer edge of a dazed con- 
sciousness Jasper Prosset heard the 
Judge’s voice. The sound died until it 
clung only at the border of his senses. 
His mind swung into a vast empire of 
silence. Into an uncharted region of 
his warped soul came the knowledge 
that not the law but a higher Hand had 
meted out his punishment. 


He stood up and told them about old 
man Flegg and the tramp. 
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Advocates of Safety 


HROUGHOUT Amer- 
ica, in communities 
ranging from large metro- 
politan cities to small trad- 
ing centers, bankers who 
have the confidence of their 
communities will invariably 
be found the most ardent 
advocates of safety as the 
first, and most important, 
principle for setting up a 
serious program of invest- 
ing. Throughout America, 
too, bankers favorably know 
_ Straus offerings and choose 
from them for recommend- 
ation to investors and for 
their own reserves. 


S. W. Straus @ Co., have 
prepared an interesting, 
easy-to-understand booklet, . 
“How To Invest Money.” 
Every person seriously con- 
cerned in safeguarding his 


- future should own a copy 


of this booklet. It will be 


sent you without charge. 


Write for Booklet I-1030 
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LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
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Are Your Hopes 
Unfulfilled 


9 


Is This FOUR PROBLEM? 


HAVE YOU TRIED in every pos- 
sible way to improve your financial 
and social position so that you can 
be free from debt, free from worry, 
and free to enjoy the bounties of Na- 
ture? Have you labored and put into 
effort every ounce of strength, and 
mental power without success? IF SO, 
then this is MEANT FOR YOU. The 
laws of life are at your disposal. One 
simple metaphysical principle will 
turn failure into success. The world- 
wide Rosicrucian Order is composed 
of men and women who have used 
Nature’s arcane principles in better- 
ing their positions in life. Your inner 
self—the power within you—is at 
your service. Do you use it? 


Interesting Free Book Tells 
Story 


The Council of the Rosicrucians 
will give to sincere seekers, without 
obligation, a copy of a new book 
explaining how you may use the 
knowledge preserved by the Rosicru- 
cians for your OWN SELF IM- 
PROVEMENT. It is called the 
“Light of Egypt.” Just write and say 
you are sincere in your desire to read 
it. 


ADDRESS LIBRARIAN G. L. 
AMORC, Rosicrucian Order 
SAN JOSE 


CALIFORNIA 


on 
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California Incorporated 
(Continued from Page 268) 


his golden youth was fleeting. At that 
John took fright. “Oh please, Ann, be 
reasonable, the Chief wouldn’t under- 
stand your taking part'in a man’s fight. 
He doesn’t approve of night work. I 
mean—I mean—” 

“Doesn’t approve of night work? 
Then why’s he working you?” 

“Now hear me, Ann, the Chief is 
only interested in results. I’m working. 
I’m working. It’s necessary, though 
Good Lord, you don’t suppose I pre- 
fer cracking my neck over a drawing 
board and straining my eyes over a blue 
print to dancing with you, do you?” 
But don’t say anything to the Chief 
about it, will you, Ann? Promise.” 

And because his face was so full of 
pleading Ann promised and Ann’s word 
was as good as her bond. 

The next afternoon—Ann and John 
still drove before dinner because John 
always begged her to—found Ann back 
at her old tactics, finishing with: “Well, 
if I were a man and thought even a lit- 
tle of a girl, I’d manage to take her to 
the biggest and best ball of the season 
tomorrow night, somehow!” 

And John replied: “Well, because a 
man likes a girl a million times more 
than just a little, he’s going to manage 
to somehow.” 

Then, at four thirty the next day the 
telephone rang and John’s voice came. 
“T’m_ heart-broken, honey, but it’s all 
off. I simply have to work tonight.” 

“Tohn!” 

“T know, Ann, how you feel, but I 
feel worse. You see the Chief has run 
up against a snag and has to have this 
in the midnight mail—and, well, there’s 
just absolutely no way out of it, dear.” 

“Well, say what you want, John, I’m 
going to tell your Chief what I think 
of his spoiling my party.” And John 
didn’t say her nay. A fact that Ann 
carefully noted. 

Then his voice again: “Hear me, 
Ann, I’m sending you a letter. You'll 
probably get it in the morning.” 

But Ann had an idea that a letter 
written by someone you had talked to 
afterwards contained just about as much 
thrill as a dramatic review did after 
one had seen the show. Therefore, she 
didn’t attach nearly as much thought 
to the letter as she did to the protesta- 
tion she was going to make to Howard. 

And the minute Howard joined her 
at the breakfast table she said it. Low, 
of course, so the other guests wouldn’t 
take notice—but emphatic—well, Ann 
didn’t mean maybe. Howard didn’t 
seem so much taken aback, though, at 
that. “Now don’t be cross, kiddie,” he 
entreated. “I know it was low down 
to spoil your evening’s fun, but -this 
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was absolutely imperative. Hasn’t hap- 
pened before in a year. I’m violently op- 
posed to night work. Never did believe 
it good to burn the candle at both ends.” 

“Why make John work then?” Ann 
fired. 

“Oh, one evening didn’t kill him,” 
Howard returned good humoredly. 

“One night? Why, don’t you often 
have to chase John out?” asked Ann. 

“John, oh, Jchn never hangs around, 
never found him after hours yet. But 
he’s young, of course. - The work habit 
usually gets them later.” 

Ann, being a true patrician, said not 
a word. Just stuck her chin out a lit- 
tle farther and held her head up a little 
higher. 

As she entered her room she stepped 
on the letter which John had promised 
to send and which the boy had shoved 
under her door. She suffered an extra 
heartbeat as she looked at his handwrit- 
ing and then resolved to send it back to 
him unopened. Working indeed! Crook- 
ing his neck over a drawing board! 
Straining his eyes over a blue print! Yes 
he was! And she, sophisticated Ann Van 
Scyler, twenty-two years of age, had be- 
lieved him. Why, he probably had a 
sweetheart before he ever knew there 
was an Ann Van Scyler at all. Maybe 
she'd been out of town those first two 
weeks, 


Being a creature of changing im- 
pulses, Ann next thought of tearing up 
his letter unopened. She acted on this 
thought and soon the winds of San 
Francisco had the fragments to play tag 
with. “Big liar!” she said, and went 
over to her dressing table and looked at 
the only snapshot she had of John and 
her together. But when she thought of 
that day on Russian Hill when an itin- 
erate photographer had snapped ‘it, her 
eyes filled with tears. So she tore that 
across and soon the snapshot was chas- 
ing the fragmentary letter down Cali- 
fornia street. 

Thereupon, she invented an apparent- 
ly legitimate excuse which necessitated 
her immediate departure for the East. 
She arrived in New York in October, 
on a day such as the one which caused 
the poet to sing: “The melancholy days 
have come, the saddest of the year.” 
After the glorious September sunshine 
of California, all this didn’t tend to 
elevate Ann’s spirit, The next morning 
she called up Beth Middleton. Beth 
had established herself over on Long 
Island where she was doing most of 
her work. Ann told Beth that she had 
just returned from California where 
she had spent four months doing archi- 
tectural work with the Howard, Grant- 
ford firm. Did Beth know that Howard 


was considered the best architect in San 


Francisco since his uncle, Grantford, had 


died? Beth did. Trust her to know 
that. But she also knew Ann, so mo- 
mentarily she couldn’t reconcile the two 
facts. She told Ann she’d be glad to 
have her come over and, yes, she was 
certain, as Ann said, that her clientele 
would be very glad to have her firm 
add someone who had recently been con- 
nected with Howard of San Francisco. 

An hour and a quarter later Ann 
called Beth and told her she wouldn’t 
come for a month or so because she had 
decided to go to Europe. Of course, 
she’d give special attention to architec- 
ture while there and Beth could count 
on her to come later. 

Finding the 3000 miles she had 
placed between John Overton and her- 
self not enough to stop her from think- 
ing of him, she decided to put 3000 
additional miles between them and see 
what good that would do. 

It didn’t do any. . Ann came back in 
December feeling perfectly blue and 
wretched. She found, awaiting her, a 
letter from Mrs. Howard. Among oth- 
er things that worthy lady said: “John 
Overton, the dear boy, is going to New 
York. He asked Leroy your address 
yesterday. This was somewhat of a 
surprise, as we imagined you had prob- 
ably left it with him. He's leaving a 

(Continued on Page 287) 
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(Continued from Page 277) 
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Californian’s Incorporated 
(Continued from Page 285) 


week from Monday so you will see him, 
no doubt, before Christmas.” 

“Yes, I will not/” thought Ann. Then 
running true to form, she changed her 
mind and decided that she would see 
him. And what she wouldn’t say to 
him! She started to plan all the accu- 
sations she intended to fling at his head, 
but then, after consulting the postmark 
of the letter and carefully figuring days, 
she decided that, inasmuch as he could- 
n’t possibly arrive before three days, 
she would postpone polishing up the 
high lights of her harangue and go down 
town and buy some Christmas presents. 

The prospect of a fight with John 
seemed to buoy her spirits somehow and 
she really enjoyed her shopping until 
she heard a girl remark to her compan- 
ion: “Do you really think ke’d like that, 
Mary? You know, I’ve spent more time 
over Bob’s present than everyone else’s 
together. I do want it to be simply 
perfect.” And Ann could tell by the 
expression of her face that “Bob” was 
her best beloved. While she, Ann Van 
Scyler, wasn’t going to buy John any- 
thing. She detested him. But her shop- 
ping enthusiasm was all spoiled so she 
might as well call it a day and go home. 

The butler told her at the door that 
her aunt would like to see her in the 
drawing room immediately. Like a fly 
into a web, Ann walked right into the 
drawing room and stood face to face 
with John Wilford Overton, who 
seemed to have advanced himself- far 
into her aunt’s good graces, if that lady’s 
beaming countenance was any guide. 

Now Ann had intended quite a dif- 
ferent first word, but taken off guard, 
and having to consider a third party, 
which made a scene impossible, she said: 
“How in the world did you get here so 
soon ?” 

“Airplane,” said John, “remember 
you said once you’d always use an air- 
plane if you were in a hurry, and I sure 
was in a hurry to see you, Ann!” 

Perhaps Ann’s aunt hadn’t had the 
experience of marrying off three daugh- 
ters successively and successfully for 
nothing, for she suddenly found her 
presence imperatively needed somewhere. 

Hardly had she passed the threshold 
before John grasped both of Ann’s 
hands, exclaiming triumphantly: “Ann, 
I got it! Me! Can you imagine. Did 
you pray for me to get it, Ann, as I 
asked you to? Bet you did or I never 
would have got it.” 

And Ann, not knowing what on 
earth he was driving at, said: “Got 
what ?” 

“What? Good Lord, didn’t you get 
my letter? The letter I sent you the 


night of Harvey’s ball.” 

Of course, self-preservation is the 
first law of nature, so why blame Ann 
too harshly for stalling and saying evas- 
ively: “If I’d ever read a letter telling 
me to pray for something for you, don’t 
you suppose I’d remember it?” 

John didn’t answer that, just rushed 
headlong into explaining how a $50,000 
architectural prize had been posted about 
a year ago ;and how he hadn’t intended 
to try for it before he met her, not con- 
sidering himself up to it yet? Then, a 
few weeks after they'd been going 
around together, he got to thinking 
what a start $50,000 would give them, 
if Ann would marry him. So he de- 
cided to go in for it at almost the last 
minute. He had to work at his board- 
ing house which was awkward, because 
the Chief was down on night work and 
would have frowned on his undertaking. 
But say! When I said sit tight and say 
nothing, I didn’t know how terrible 
your silence could be, Ann. But you will 
marry me, won’t you, honey?” 

Ann’s arms went around his neck, and 
gaining bravery, he said: “We'll be 
married tomorrow, and we'll spend 
Christmas in—” 

“Oh, we couldn’t tomorrow, not pos- 
sibly,” interrupted Ann. 

“Why not?” he demanded. And be- 
cause Ann couldn’t think of a sufficient- 
ly convincing “why not”, she capitu- 
lated. 

“We'll be married tomorrow,” John 
began again, “and we'll spend Christ- 
mas at Niagara Falls and we'll take an 
airplane back to California and spend 
New Year’s in San Francisco. In the 
morning we'll watch them bathing in the 
surf, and in the afternoon we'll sit in 
the sun and watch a football contest. 
Just like real Californians. Huh, Ann? 
You'll be a Californian, too, won’t you, 
honey? And- Ann said: “Of course, 
sweetheart, we'll be ‘Californians Incor- 
porated’.” 
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—Readers of The Overland 
Monthly will be pleased to 
know that many of their own 
Western poets appear in 


THE LIGHT 
OF DAY 


Edited by Henry Harrison 
Illustrated by John Funk 


MONG them are S. Omar Barker, 

Charles Beghthol, Verne Bright, 

D. Maitland Bushby, Alpheus 
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tha M. Shoemaker. 


THER contributors include Fred- 
erick Herbert Adler, Solon R. 
Barber, Goldie Becker, Carl John 
Bostelmann, Margaret E. Brun- 

er, Thomas Del Vecchio, Margarette 
Ball Dickson, George Elliston, Jan Is- 
belle Fortune, Clifford Gessler, Louis 
Ginsberg, Ellen Glines, Henry Harri- 
son, May Folwell Hoisington, Sally 
Bruce Kinsolving, Edith Mirick, Benj- 
amin Musser, Ruth Peiter, Beatrice 
Reynolds, Antonia Y. Schwab, Isobel 
Stone, Blanche Shoemaker Wagstaff, 
B. Y. Williams and Gremin Zorn. 
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Western Writers 
(Continued from Page 279) 

On Thursday night a banquet with 
prominent speakers will be held at the 
Sequoia Club. There will be rides and 
sight-seeing trips about the city and in 
the “Bay District, and opportunity for 
visitors to see San Francisco’s famous 
China Town, the Presidio, Golden Gate 
Park, Berkeley with the University of 
California, Oakland, and the resorts of 
Marin County. 

Those authors and writers whose 
books and manuscripts have not been 
sent,.should forward at once addressing 
the Librarian, League of Western Writ- 
ers, 1024 Phelan Building, San Fran- 
cisco, 

The Transportation and Housing 
Committee advise early registration that 
hoteLwaccommodations may be procured. 
To simplify details and add to the com- 
fort of visitors, those making hotel res- 
ervations are requested to notify the 
Secretary- Treasurer of the League at 
the time requests for reservation is made 
of the hotel. 

Following the convention many mem- 
bers are planning to visit points of inter- 
est including Yosemite, Lake Tahoe, 
Monterey and Carmel, Hollywood and 
Southern California. 





Books 
(Continued from Page 281) 


religion, and flowing out of that, the es- 
sential oneness of all humanity. “For this 
age we must have a doctrine of synthesis, 
a code actuated and dominated by the spir- 
it of unification. The philosophy of this 
age must reveal the interdependence of the 
Chinaman and the Turk, the white man 
and the black, the great and the small. 
Humanity has grown to be so strong that 
it is now dangerous to allow its parts to 
remain disunited.” 

Let us end with Hall’s simple and beau- 
tiful characterization of the philosopher, 
which perhaps the reader will like to think 
of as a characterization of the author him- 
self: 

“The philosopher is a wanderer through 
the fields of space; to him the earth is a 
tiny oasis in a vast wilderness. Two or 
three palm trees, a little fountain, and a 
winding road—these constitute the caravan- 
sery where he rests between his daily jour- 
neys.” STELLA WYNNE. 





You Couldn’t Thrip Pat On His 
Latin, Begorry 

Pat took his wife to the theater for 
the first time. They arrived rather early 
and she was very interested in every- 
thing about them. 

Nudging Pat, she whispered: ‘“What 
does that word ‘asbestos’ mean across 
the curtain?” 

“Be quiet,” said Pat, “and don’t 
show your ignorance. That’s Latin for 
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The Cor nfortable 


Great Northern! 


Hotel 
CHICAGO 


FORMER even 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 





RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Fi —s Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up. le Rooms X 00, 
$5,00, $7. bo and $8.00 


New Reco One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 














RHEUMATISM 


can be cured! 


UFFERERS! Take a new joy in liv- 
ing. At last a way to relieve your 
pain has been found. 


ANTI-URIC, the natural preparation, 
made from roots and herbs, has given 
permanent relief to many sufferers 
| irae in as short a time as 20 
ays. 


IF YOUR CASE is neuritis, sciatica, 
lumbago, inflammatory rheumatism, 
kidney ailment or general uric acid 
condition, you owe it to yourself to 
start using ANTI-URIC today. 


ANTI-URIC is for sale at the Owl and 
all other good drug stores. Results 
guaranteed or money back. 


If your case is ARTHRITIS, 
communicate with this office, 
stating length and history 
of case. 


THE ANTI-URIC CO. 
32 Front St., San Francisco 

















Why Be Without Hair? 


Why Have Dandruff? Why Have Fall- 
ing Hair? WE RESTORE HAIR ON 
ANY HEAD! We exterminate Dand- 
ruff. We Stop Falling Hair. Call and 
let us explain our methods. 


H, M. COSS 
Specialist in Hair Growing 
217 Associated Realty Bidg. 
Sixth and Olive Streets Los Angeles 
Phone for Appointment 
BEacon 7242 
Residence Phone, Beacon 7242 
Office Phone, Tucker 8989 
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A Suggestion ~ 


Pickwick offers a highly de- 
sirable way of going to the 
convention in San Francis- 
co. Modern, luxuriously ap- 
pointed motor coaches, fre- 
quent daily schedules, and 
lowest fares. And, too, you see more of the country 
going by Motor coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation — 





everything in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio 


station KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. 


Regarding the Convention / 








Z Make the new Pickwick Ho- 
tel your headquarters while 
attending the convention. 
f 200 Spacious rooms, all out- 
"|| side exposure, each with 
bath. Moderate rates. Near 


SAN FRANCISCO 


[ October 1929 ] 
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to $3.00 


Free Garage: 
Free Yellow Taxi 
17 POWELL STREET AT MARKET 
The Heart of the City 


W. M. SELL, Jr. 
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it is an inviolate truth 
that the taste and 
culture of the 
giver is un- 
alterably 

bound 

in the 

gift. 
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The Skyline of San Francisco Looking Southeast from Russian Hill 





